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IX. 


My resolve was now made, and henceforth there was at least no 
more doubt so far as my position towards the Church was con- 
cerned. I made up my mind to leave it, but was willing to make 
the leaving as little obtrusive as possible. On my return to Sibsey 
I stated clearly the ground on which I stood. I was ready to 
attend the Church services, joining in such parts as were addressed 
to “the Supreme Being,” for I was still heartily Theistic ; “the 
Father,” shorn of all the horrible accessories hung round him by 
Christianity, was still to me an object of adoration, and I could 
still believe in and worship One who was “righteous in all His 
ways, and holy in all His works,” although the Moloch to whom 
was sacrificed the well-beloved son had passed away for ever from 
my creed. Christian I was not, though Theist I was, and I felt 
that the wider and more generous faith would permit me to bow 
to the common God with my Christian brethren, if only I was not 
compelled to pay homage to that “Son of Man” whom Christians 
believed divine, homage which to me had become idolatry, insult- 
ing to the “ One God,” to him of whom Jesus himself had spoken 


as of “ my God and your God.” 
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Simply enough was the difficulty arranged for the moment. 
It was agreed that I should withdraw myself from the “ Holy 
Communion ”—for in that service, full of the recognition of Jesus 
as Deity, I could not join without hypocrisy. The ordinary services . 
I would attend, merely remaining silent during those portions of 
them in which I could not honestly take part, and while I knew 
that these changes in a clergyman’s wife could not pass unnoticed 
in a country village, I yet felt that nothing less than this was J 
consistent with barest duty. While I had merely doubted, I had 
kept silence, and no act of mine had suggested doubt to others. 
Now that I had no doubt that Christianity was a delusion, I would 
no longer act as though I believed that to be of God which heart 
and intellect rejected as untrue. 

For awhile all went smoothly. I daresay the parishioners 
gossipped about the absence of their vicar’s wife from the Sacra- 
ment, and indeed I remember the pain and trembling wherewith, 
on the first “ Sacrament Sunday ” after my return, I rose from my 
seat and walked quietly from the church leaving the white-spread 
altar. That the vicar’s wife should “communicate” was as much 
a matter of course as that the vicar should “administer;’ I had 
never in my life taken public part in anything that made me 
noticeable in any way among strangers, and still I can recall the 
feeling of deadly sickness that well nigh overcame me, as rising to 
go out I felt that every eye in the church was on me, and that my 
exit would be the cause of unending comment. Asa matter of fact, 
everyone thought that I was taken suddenly ill, and many were 
the calls and enquiries on the following day. To any direct ques- 
tion, I answered quietly that I was unable to take part in the 
profession of faith required from an honest communicant, but the 
statement was rarely necessary, for the idea of heresy in a vicar’s 
wife did not readily suggest itself to the ordinary bucolic mind, 
and I did not proffer information when it was unasked for. 

It happened that, shortly after that (to me) memorable Christ- 
mas of 1872, a sharp epidemic of typhoid fever broke out in the 
village of Sibsey. The drainage there was of the most primitive 
type, and the contagion spread rapidly. Naturally fond of nurs- 
ing, I found in this epidemic work just fitted to my hand, and I 
was fortunate enough to be able to lend personal help that made 
me welcome in the homes of the stricken poor. The mothers 
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who slept exhausted while I watched beside their darlings’ 
bedsides will never, I like to fancy, think over harshly of the 
heretic whose hand was as tender and often more skillful 
than their own. I think Mother Nature meant me for a 
nurse, for I take a sheer delight in nursing anyone, provided 
only that there is peril in the sickness, so that there is the 
strange and solemn feeling of the struggle between the human 
skill one wields and the supreme enemy, Death. There is a 
strange fascination in fighting Death, step by step, and this is of 
course felt to the full where one fights for life as life, and not for a 
life one loves. When the patient is beloved, the struggle is 
touched with agony, but where one fights with Death over the 
body of a stranger, there is a weird enchantment in the contest 
without personal pain, and as one forces back the hated foe there 
is a curious triumph in the feeling which marks the death-grip 
yielding up its prey, as one snatches back to earth the life which 
had well-nigh perished. 

Meanwhile, the promise to Mr. Scott was not forgotten, and I 
penned the essay on “The Deity of Jesus of Nazareth” which 
stands first in the collection of essays published later under the 
title, “My Path to Atheism.” The only condition annexed to my 
sending it to Mr. Scott was:the perfectly fair onejthat if published 
it should appear without my name. Mr. Scott was well pleased 
with the essay, and before long it was printed as one of the “ Scott 
Series,” to my great delight. 

But unfortunately a copy sent to a relative of Mr. Besant’s 
brought about a storm. That gentlemen did not disagree with it 
—indeed he admitted that all educated persons must hold the 
views put forward—but what would Society say? What would 
“the county families” think if one of the clerical party was 
known to be a heretic. This dreadful little paper bore the inscrip- 
tion “ By the wife of a beneficed clergyman ;” what would happen 
if the “wife of the beneficed clergyman” were identified with 
Mrs. Besant of Sibsey ? 

After some thought I made a compromise. Alter or hide my 
faith I would not, but yield personal feelings I would. I gave up 
my correspondence with Mr. and Mrs. Voysey, which might, it 
was alleged, be noticed in the village and so give rise to mis- 


chievous gossip. In this Mr. and Mrs. Voysey most generously 
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helped me, bidding me rest assured of their cordial friendship 
while counselling me for awhile to cease the correspondence 
which was one of the few pleasures of my life, but was not part of 
my duty to the higher and freer faith which we had all em- 
braced. With keen regret I bade them for awhile farewell, and 
went back to my lonely life. 

In that spring of 1873, I delivered my first lecture. It was 
delivered to no one, queer as that may sound to my readers. And 
indeed, it was queer altogether. I was learning to play the 
organ, and was in the habit of practising in the church by myself, 
without a blower. One day, being securely locked in, I thought 
I would like to try how “it felt” to speak from the pulpit. 
Some vague fancies were stirring in me, that I could speak if I 
had the chance; very vague they were, for the notion that I 
might ever speak on the platform had never dawned on me ; only 
the longing to find outlet in words was in me; the feeling that I 
had something to say, and the yearning to say it. So, queer as it 
may seem, I ascended the pulpit in the big, empty, lonely church, 
and there and then I delivered my first lecture! I shall never 
forget the feeling of power and of delight which came upon me 
as my voice rolled down the aisles, and the passion in me broke 
into balanced sentences, and never paused for rhythmical expres- 
sion, while I felt that all I wanted was to see the church full of 
upturned faces, instead of the emptiness of the silent pews. And 
as though in a dream the solitude became peopled, and I saw the 
listening faces and the eager eyes, and as the sentences came 
unbidden from my lips, and my own tones echoed back to me 
from the pillars of the ancient church, I knew of a verity that 
the gift of speech was mine, and that if ever—and it seemed 
then so impossible—if ever the chance came to me of public 
work, that at least this power of melodious utterance should win 
hearing for any message I had to bring. 

But that knowledge remained a secret all to my own self for 
many a long month, for I quickly felt ashamed of that foolish 
speechifying in an empty church, and I only recall it now because, 
in trying to trace out one’s mental growth, it is only fair to notice 
the first silly striving after that expression in spoken words, which 
later, has become to me one of the deepest delights of life. And 
indeed none can know save they who have felt it what joy there 
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is in the full rush of language which moves and sways ; to feel a 
crowd respond to the lightest touch ; to see the faces brighten 
or graven at your bidding ; to know that the sources of human 
passion and human emotion gush at the word of the speaker, 
as the stream from the riven rock ; to feel that the thought that 
thrills through a thousand hearers has its impulse from you and 
throbs back to you the fuller from a thousand heart-beats ; is 
there any joy in life more brilliant than this, fuller of passionate 
triumph, and of the very essence of intellectual delight ? 

My pen was busy, and a second pamphlet, dealing with the 
Johannine gospel, was written and sent up to Mr. Scott under the 
same conditions of anonymity as before, for it was seen that my 
authorship could in nowise be suspected, and Mr. Scott paid me 
for my work. I had also made a collection of Theistic, but non- 
Christian, hymns, with a view of meeting a want felt by Mr. 
Voysey’s congregation at St. George’s Hall, and this was lying 
idle, while it might be utilised. So it was suggested that I should 
take up again my correspondence with Mr. and Mrs. Voysey, and 
glad enough was I to do so. During this time my health was 
rapidly failing, and in the summer of 1873 it broke down com- 
pletely. At last I went up to London to consult a physician, and 
was told I was suffering from general nervous exhaustion, which 
was accompanied by much disturbance of the functions of the 
heart. “There is no organic disease yet,” said Dr. Sibson, “ but 
there soon will be, unless you can completely change your manner 
of life.” Such a change was not possible, and I grew rapidly 
worse. The same bad adviser who had before raised the difficulty 
of ‘‘ what will Society say?” again interfered, and urged that 
pressure should be put on me to compel me at least to conform to 
the outward ceremonies of the church, and to attend to the Holy 
Communion. This I was resolved not to do, whatever might be 
the result of my “obstinacy,” and the result was not long in 
coming. 

I had been with the children to Southsea, to see if the change 
would restore my shattered health, and stayed in town with my 
mother on my return under Dr. Sibson’s care. Very skilful and 
very good to me was Dr. Sibson, giving me for almost nothing all 
the wealthiest could have bought with their gold, but he could 
not remove all then in my life which made the re-acquiring of 
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health impossible. What the doctor could not do, however, others 
did. It was resolved that I should either resume attendance at 
the Communion, or should not return home ; hypocrisy or expul- 
sion—such was the alternative ; I chose the latter. 

A bitterly sad time followed; my dear mother was heart- 
broken ; to her, with her wide and vague form of Christianity, 
loosely held, the intensity of my feeling that where I did not 
believe I would not pretend belief, was incomprehensible. She 
recognised far more fully than I all that a separation from my 
home meant for me, and the difficulties which would surround a 
young woman not yet six-and-twenty, living alone. She knew 
how brutally the world judges, and how the mere fact that a 
woman is young and alone justifies any coarseness of slander. 
Then, I did not guess how cruel men and women could be, but 
knowing it now from eleven years’ experience, I deliberately say 
that I would rather go through it all again with my eyes wide 
open from the first, than have passed those eleven years “in 
Society ” under the burden of an acted lie. 

But the struggle was hard when she prayed me for her sake to 
give way; against harshness I had been rigid as steel, but to 
remain steadfast when my darling mother, whom I loved as I 
loved nothing else on earth, begged me on her knees to yield, 
was indeed hard. I felt as though it must be a crime to refuse 
submission when she urged it, but still—to live a lie? Not even 
for her was that possible. 

Then there were the children, the two little ones who wor- 
shipped me, I who was to them mother, nurse, and playfellow. 
Were these also to be resigned? For awhile, at least, this com- 
plete loss was spared me, for facts (which I have not touched 
on in this record) came accidentally to my brother’s knowledge, 
and he resolved that I should have the protection of legal 
separation, and should not be turned out wholly penniless and 
alone into the world. So, when everything was arranged, I 
found myself possessed of my little girl, of complete personal 
freedom, and of a small monthly income sufficient for respectable 


starvation. 
(To be continued.) 
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CIVILISED communities have passed so far away from the mental 
and moral conditions amid which the legal Oath originated, that 
even learned judges seem unable to make themselves or others 
clear on the subject. The Member for Northampton, in the 
wilderness to which he has been exiled, was approached by the 
Crown, and offered a place in the parliamentary kingdom if he 
would do what the oath was devised to prevent his doing—swear 
toa lie. But suppose he had yielded to the temptation, and sworn 
that he believed in a Supreme Being, could that fulfil the mean- 
ing of “So help me God”? Mr. Gladstone, though he delivered 
up the Member for Northampton to the parliamentary mob, 
washed his hands in a lucid argument showing mere Deism, or 
belief in a deity that does not intervene in human government, 
to be the same as Atheism so far as the oath is concerned. Accord- 
ing to the theory of the prosecution the oath might be taken by one 
who believed that electricity was God, or by the famous poet who is 
credited with saying, “I believe in God, but am against him.” 
According to the verdict of the jury an Anti-Theist would be able 
to take the oath from which an Atheist is excluded. The Lord 
Chief Justice gave a confused definition of an oath, for though he 
said that it involved belief that the deity would punish its viola- 
tion, he did not draw an inference from this nor press it to its 
results. What is meant by saying that the oath implies belief in 
a Supreme Being who will punish perjury? Is it meant that the 
deity will punish perjury as he will punish selfishness, or ordinary 
unsworn deception, unless it be repented of ? If so, why may 
not a perjurer secure impunity by absolutions through his priest ? 
No man so believed while the phrase “So help me God” corre- 
sponded with a real belief. The oath was a contrivance to raise 
lying, under particular circumstances, from a mere immorality or 
sin into an unpardonable sin—unpardonable not on account of 
its injury to man or society, but on account of its insult to God. 
In every country the oath was originally an ordeal; perjurers 
were supposed to incur temporal afflictions—dumbness, blindness, 
disease or death—and the fear of the superstitious gave the form 
a certain utility for the service of verbal, if not of real, truth. 
When long experience failed to confirm such fears, it was held 
that appropriate punishment would be inflicted in a future life ; 
but if it be affirmed that such future punishment is administered 
only on the same principle as that of other sins, ordinary 
(malicious, but unsworn) falsehoods, for instance, where is the 
raison d’étre for an oath as distinct from an affirmation, which 
has the same penal sanctions? There was nothing in the recent 
summing up, or in the questions put to the jury, to suggest 
that perjury has any specific wickedness beyond its anti- 
social criminality, or that there need be supposed any excep- 
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tional supernatural sanction of the oath. In fact, however, the 
supernatural sanction of the oath, which made it an earthly ordeal, 
though weakened was not lost when the penalties were transferred 
to a future life. The oath still meant that the deity was summoned 
and was invisibly present as a party to an engagement between 
man and man, and that he was bound to punish the breaking of 
such engagement. He who had taken the divine name in vain 
could not be held guiltless—could never be forgiven for that 
particular offence—whatever other mercy might be shown him. 
“ An oath,” says Michaelis, “is an appeal to God as a surety and a 
punisher of perjury ; which appeal, as he has accepted, he of course 
becomes bound to vindicate upon a perjured person irremissibly.” 
“ Were not God to take upon himself to guarantee oaths, an appeal 
to him in swearing would be foolish and sinful.” Professor Worman 
(Michigan State University) says: “ All nations, barbarous or just 
emerging from barbarism, have resorted to the divinity for the 
decision of disputed questions with somewhat similar ceremonies, 
and undoubtedly with like success. Part and parcel with ordeals, 
whether of bread or water, of poisons or of ploughshares, whether 
of Grecian, Jewish, Hindu or Scandinavian form and origin, 
based upon the same principle, involving the same leading idea, 
is the oath by which divine vengeance is imprecated upon false- 
hood, and by the use of which ceremony, if it be effective, the 
deity specially, and for that cause is bound to inflict the requisite 
and appropriate punishment in case of its violation.” 


It is a logical, and was once a practical, corollary of this prin“ 
ciple that the deadliest crime was less evil than the most benevo- 
lent perjury. This is shown in many cases of which Jephthah’s 
sacrifice of his daughter is an example. “I have opened my 
mouth to the Lord and cannot go back.” Mohammed provided for 
the commutation of oaths, but in Christendom that has been left 
to the rude forces of necessity. What Sir James Stephen calls 
“amiable perjury,” has again and again been almost a part of 
legal procedure. It was so when thefts to a certain amount were 
punishable with death, juries always returning verdicts for a less 
amount, and it is so now in cases of suicide, It is now what 
might be termed a “survival” to find a person regarding a ma- 
licious and injurious lie unsworn as preferable to a benevolent 
or patriotic deception under oath. How many members of 
Parliament believe that perjury is the unpardonable sin? 
The antiquarian sense of the oath is not pressed even on 
Mr, Bradlangh ; if it were it would shock the community 
almost as much as the decision of sixty-eight years ago that a 
defendant had the right to challenge a plaintiff to single combat ; 
but there has been applied to the excluded member just so much 
of the ancient meaning of the oath as could make it an ordeal not 
to be passed without the very falsehood which oaths profess to 


prevent. The alternative of regarding the oath in an ancient. 


sense, which few can accept, is to regard it as a quasi-obsolete 
form of solemn and deliberate affirmation. As such it must have 
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been taken by many members of Parliament, and as such Mr. 
Bradlaugh proposed to take it. The fact that he preferred the 
form of affirmation when he believed—in common with the then 
law officers of the Crown—that he had that privilege has been 
agsumed to imply that he has no right to take the oath. Admit- 
ting—and it is a large admission—that a man who asks to affirm 
under the Oaths’ Act implicitly confesses that an oath would not 
be binding on his conscience, why should he be believed in so 
saying once upon a time rather than now when he declares it will 
be binding on his conscience? Why—as a matter of legal evi- 
dence—except that the one confession is more convenient to his 
tribunal than the other ? 


This injustice has no doubt been rendered possible by a wide- 
spread feeling among the ignorant masses that Mr. Bradlaugh is 
in a false position, and that he has no moral right to take an oath 
containing the words “So help me God!” But, for the reasons 
above stated, he has the same moral right that all except the 
extremely superstitious have to use words that no longer mean 
mere Theism, but belief in an oath-guaranteeing deity dealing out 
special “ judgments” on individuals. If the phraseology of the 
oath is essential it can only be taken by one who believes that a 
special punishment is provided for perjury which the deity is 
bound to administer, despite all repentances ; if the phraseology 
be not essential, but only the purport—a solemn promise or engage- 
ment—then an Atheist can take it. No doubt the Members of 
Parliament who believe the same as Mr. Bradlaugh know well 
that the superstitious accent of the oath has been revived only in 
the interest of personal and political animosity, otherwise they 
would resent these decisions ; but it is important that the people 
should realise that there is no real question, moral or religious, 
involved in the oath. This would be generally recognised if the 
circumstances could be seen with a little more perspective. Let 
us suppose Mr. Bradlaugh and, say, Lord Randolph Churchill to 
be in some distant land where the method of taking a judicial 
oath is to hold a cow by the tail, the cow being there a sacred 
animal, falsehood to it being theoretically followed by the fate of 
Ananias. Let us suppose that Lord Randolph Churchill, falsely 
accused of a crime punishable with death, can only be cleared 
by the testimony of Mr. Bradlaugh. But Mr. Bradlaugh, not 
believing in the sacred cow, asks permission to affirm without 
ceremony. The permission is refused. What would be thought 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, in England, were he to refuse to take the oath 
in the customary form of that country, and that as a result Lord 
Randolph Churchill should be put to death ? Would not a man 
be justly regarded as essentially superstitious who should allow his 
disagreement with a phrase to outweigh the interests of justice 
and promote the triumph of wrong? It might be pardoned only 
if Mr. Bradlaugh believed that holding the cow by the tail would 
consign his soul to perdition; not so believing, he would be 
held guilty of murder if he were not willing to hold a hundred 
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cows by the tail, rather than have an innocent fellow-man exe- 
cuted. The constitutional rights of an English constituency and 
the rights of a Freethinker may naturally appear to some people 
quite as important as a man’s life; and such are not to be sup- 
posed indifferent to “the form of sound words” because they 
would not carry their desire to reform unsound words so far as 
therefore to sacrifice truth and justice. It is sufficiently certain 
that the House of Commons is not sacrificing Northampton 
and its member in the interest of any technical point, other- 
wise it would long ago have passed an Affirmation Bill; it is 
resolved to exclude a man whose politics it dislikes, and whose 
propaganda it fears. Its arguments, if one may use such a term, 
are not serious. There is an oriental fable of one who went to 
borrow an axe of his neighbor. “I cannot lend it,” said the 
other, “ I need it to eat soup with.” “ But,” urged the borrower, 
“one doesn’t eat soup with an axe!” “Ah, neighbor,” was the 
reply, “one excuse is as good as another when a man doesn’t 
mean to do a thing.” MONCURE CONWAY. 
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A FEW weeks ago, I was very weary and very irritable. The 
great strain of the legal phase of my parliamentary struggle had 
tried me more than was quite good. I needed rest and change. So 
I took my rod and fishing tackle, and went north. Good salmon 
fishing in Great Britain is dear and exceedingly difficult to get, 
except for those who can afford to make arrangements much too 
costly for my means. And I was not the only holiday needer. 
Mrs. Besant had worked far too hard; general editing, lectures, 
pamphlets, Science Class teaching, scientific studies for further 
qualification or greater honor, translating German volumes, these, 
coupled with the daily drudgery at Fleet Street, had told very 
decidedly that some relaxation was absolutely necessary ; and 
both my daughters, too, had well earned their annual holiday, if 
only as some recognition of the splendid results shown in the 
successes of their Science Class scholars at the South Kensington 
examinations ; soa month for them in Scotland was voted unani- 
mously, the elders to take as much of the month as duty would 
permit. We needed some lodging that should not be too unrea- 
sonable in its total cost, and this, thanks to the care and pains of 
Mr. John Lees, a very loyal and devoted Edinburgh friend, was 
all secured for us, without personal trouble or difficulty, and with 
very moderate outlay. I went north by myself, the ladies having 
preceded me by some days; for after the detention in the Law 
Courts, caused by Lord Coleridge’s illness, it was necessary 
I should see my good Northampton folk, and take their 
verdict, cheered by which I went to my holiday with 
much lighter heart and better spirits. Everyone now knows how 
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to get to Glasgow in a saloon sleeping-car; and, as my journey 
was to the Western Highlands, I will only say that, leaving 
Euston at 8.50 p.m., I found myself at Craigendoran, on the 
banks of the Clyde, about 8.30 on the following morning. It 
rained hard, but I did not mind, for I was going fishing. The 
only immediate drawback was that I was hungry; and as my 
boat did not start for nearly two hours, the Craigendoran station- 
master, a kindly man, directed me for breakfast to a very 
good hotel, about five minutes’ brisk walk from the station. 
Here I ate fresh herrings—real fresh herrings, delicious, delicate 
fresh herrings—herrings that Londoners know not of, and of 
which Manchester men have no experience—herrings which had 
been caught in the nets that very morning. Freshly-gathered 
plums, with the bloom still on them, have a taste far different 
from the plums which have travelled far and have been packed 
and unpacked, as they come from the greengrocer on some far-off 
date ; so these fresh herrings have little relationship, save in size, 
to the herrings from the fishmonger’s shop. The Craigendoran 
hotel coffee-room was empty. I understood from the waiter that 
the hotel was guestless, and I monopolised much space. My wet 
macintosh lay on one chair, my damp great-coat on another, and 
my wet hat was carefully balanced to dry on the high back of a 
third chair, whilst, seated on a fourth, I luxuriously satisfied my 
keen morning appetite on tea, scones and the aforesaid herrings. 
But all pleasures end, and mine broke down suddenly, for I heard 
the door open behind me, and ladies’ dresses rustled. It was too 
late to collect my chattels, and I frowned into my plate ; but a voice 
which seemed very familiar greeted me, and there, in wet 
waterproofers and wetter Tam o’ Shanters for outward garments, 
stood Mrs. Besant and Miss Hypatia Bradlaugh, who I thought 
were twenty miles away, but who had journeyed by the 
morning steamboat from Portincaple to Craigendoran to greet, 
meet, and accompany me back to our temporary abiding place, 
the cottage of Mr. Finlay Macnab, fisherman and ferryman at 
Portincaple on Loch Long. Craigendoran is close to Helensburgh, 
on the north side of the Clyde, seawards from Glasgow, and very 
nearly facing Greenock. The nearest route to our destination in 
point of distance would have been by Gareloch, the first of those 
numerous Scotch lochs which bewilder the Southerner when he 
tries to distinguish one loch from another in these western high- 
lands. Garelochhead is but little more than two miles by land 
from Portincaple. But the nearest route was not the easiest nor 
the quickest. Our course was by the steamboat “Chancellor,” 
who, or which, like a true lawyer, went to every side of the sub- 
ject before getting to the ultimate destination. First to Helens- 
burgh—as if he, or rather she, would go up Gareloch—this 
feminine “Chaneellor” steamed with good thick curling wig of 
dense black smoke held well down by the rain clouds, then 
southerly across to Greenock, as though she meant to take us back 
to Glasgow, then seawise to Gourock, and then across the River 
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Clyde to Dunoon, where are the ruins of old Dunoon Castle, 
a fortification dated back to the thirteenth century. It was 
here, so say the guide books, that in 1646 the Marquis of 
Argyle hanged thirty-six gentlemen of the clan Lamont, whom 
he had captured. Now pointing due north we leave the Clyde, 
steam across the mouth of Holy Loch and enter Loch Long, which 
loch terminates at Arrochar, a short coach ride from Tarbet, 
well known to tourists, on Loch Lomond. Our journey finishes 
some seven or eight miles short of Arrochar at Portincaple Ferry, 
almost opposite the northern side of Loch Goil. The ferryman 
is not extravagant, for self and luggage duly landed he is satisfied 
with twopence, and after a few minutes’ climb up the hill-side I 
find myself housed in a roomy stone-built cottage, built in 1743, 
but still weathertight and promising to endure another century. 
The owner of the cottage and his family have descended to a 
wooden house on the beach, part of which is devoted to his brown 
nets, and after a hasty meal I go with him for my first row round 
part of the loch. It appears that during July, August, and 
September, most of these fishermen thus let their dwellings to 
holiday-seeking folk from Glasgow or Edinburgh. English 
tourists generally choose more expensive quarters. My boat- 
man was a plain gentle Scotch fisherman, working in partner- 
ship with his brother. A good sized smack, their joint 
property, lay at anchor some 100 yards or so out from the 
beach, and a larger boat than the one in which we then 
were was used by the two brothers each night for herring 
fishing. My boatman had been out herring fishing during that 
night, but in the day had to be ready with his brother to attend 
to ferry the passengers to and from the steamer, or, if required, 
across the loch to Carrick. I could not quite make out when he 
slept, except on Saturday night and Sunday. He looked curiously, 
depreciatorily, if not disapprovingly, at my very light trace and 
spinning tackle, but when a lythe of about a pound and a quarter 
struggled madly at the end of my line, and was safe in the bottom 
of the boat, his wonder increased, and my spinning tackle rose in 
his estimation. We did not stay out long, only getting four fish, 
all lythe, and all about thesame size. Next day I fished seriously, 
first beginning from a rock, about one-third of a mile distant on 
our home shore, but which had to be reached by a process of 
alternately climbing over very hard rock and sinking ankle or 
even knee deep into wet moss, coarse grass, burns, and wet bracken. 
The rocks of the Western Highlands are rough walking for tender 
feet, being made up of red sandstone, granite, quartzite, gneiss, 
crystalline, and limestone ; furrowed and jagged by ill-tempered 
glaciers. The tallest of these huge rocks is near the bend of Loch 
Long, and is familiarly called the Cobbler (Ben Una, 2,863 feet 
high). I only saw that Cobbler from a distance, his smaller rela- 
tives did work enough on my poor boots. I caught more lythe, 
some saithe, braise, and codling, and I lost several hooks and 
traces, for the bottom is, as my boatman said, “ indeed very fule.’ 
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In the afternoon our whole party crossed the Loch, and landing 
on the other shore I fished from the Bird Rock at the south-western 
corner of Loch Goil, and here, in company with Mrs. Besant, did 
great execution amongst the fishes, though all of us got well 
drenched with rain, and the ladies had a rough time coming back, 
for these Scotch lochs are by no means pleasant when the storm 
sweeps down between the hills. It is Loch Goils’ “dark and 
frowning waters” that have been made famous in the old 
ballad, which pathetically tells the story of the flight of 
Lord Ullin’s daughter. We had a well-filled bag of fish, and good 
Miss Lees, of Edinburgh, was a fine cook; she boiled them, 
broiled them, baked them, pickled them, stewed them, and 
collopped them. If it be true that fish diet leads to brain de- 
velopment, there ought to be a marvellous extension in quantity 
in my cranium. I went to bed soon after nine, and slept until I 
thought that the Scotch Railway system had been reorganised, 
and a junction of the North British and East Coast had been 
established just over my bed. I was awakened by the noise of 
impinging buffers as the carriages were being recklessly shunted, 
and found that it was only a playful thunderstorm and a rainpour 
such as we know not in the degenerate south. I was out soon 
in the morning, the weather had changed rapidly from foul to 
fair, and was now beautifully bright, and I fished Loch 
Goil first, in about 15 fathoms, near the Net Rock. This rock 
is so called, because it looks just as though the brown nets of 
the fishermen were hung on its face to dry. The sport 
not being good, we rowed towards Carrick Castle, an old ruin 
of a very strong fort, and we fished Carrick Bank in about 
six fathom depth. Here we did well, and when I returned that 
evening my bag was a heavy one, and I had in quite half a 
hundredweight of fish, the largest a braise of about 3lb., a lythe 
of about 2 lb., and a saithe almost as large. Next day Mrs. Besant 
and I were rowed to the Forester’s Rock, nearer to Ardentinny, 
but our voyage was a rather wild one, and the sport was spoiled 
by the wind and rain beating in on our faces. Amongst the 
deceptions were some very curious. We were on the watch for 
large fish, and, after often striking with no result, three times 
caught only crabs, who came up clinging by their claws to the 
bait, and going off sidewise when allowed to touch dry rock. 
These crabs led me to much illegal affirmation, for they had a 
knack of pulling the line into clefts of the rocks, where, amidst 
mussels, limpets, and rough spar rock-edge, there was no other 
remedy than to pull until something gave way. When the 
weather cleared, two or three large porpoises rolled over at about 
three-quarters of a mile distance, and the following day the 
bathers were made nervous, for we had a good view of a fairly 
large shark, who for nearly an hour swam about very deliberately 
with his famous dorsal fin well in view, and followed at a little 
distance by another large fish, which did not sufficiently expose 
itself to be clearly recognisable. My report set the fishermen on 
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the watch. They had taken two sharks in their nets, one nine 
feet long ; but the one I reported had not been observed by them. 
For nearly eight days—except that the fishing-place varied, and 
on one of the worst days I had two men in the big boat, the waves 
being too much for one rower—I fished with similar good sport, 
some 300 fish in all falling victims, including one flounder, and 
not counting two “cobblers.” A cobbler is a giant stickleback 
with a dash of the devil-fish, but with a curious faculty for 
changing color. Out of the water he looks blackish, and dies 
black and ugly; alive, and dropped only into a few inches of 
water, he is rock-colored, with the streaks of half-spar, half- 
fine grained grey-red granite on his body, so that in three inches of 
water it was impossible to say which was fish and which was rock. 
For nearly eight days no reading, no writing, no thinking except 
would it clear, or be too rough to risk the open loch, or would it 
beat in so as to make our near rock unfishable. I got wet, and dry 
again, drenched, and was satisfied to change when I got back to 
the cottage. 1 ate and slept and climbed and fished with full keen 
life-enjoyment. There was one drawback, the midge. One, do I 
say? There must have been some millions of midges at Loch 
Long—and those midges can bite. 1 have known mosquitoes at 
Santa Lucia, I have felt them in Rome, they have tasted me 
in Lisbon, and I have been on visiting terms with them in 
New Jersey and Maryland, but I think I prefer a mosquito to a 
midge. I have killed a score of mc squitoes with my razor strop, 
on my bed room wall in Naples. But no sane man would aim at 
a midge with a razor strop. It would be as wise as to go sparrow- 
shooting with the Woolwich 80 ton gun, and almost as effective. 
It needs a miscroscope to see them, but Galton, when describing 
how one sense corrects another in consciousness, might, if he 
knew a midge, tell you that the sense of feeling is complete when 
once a midge has been there. In some countries estates are dis- 
tinguished by land marks ; in the Western Highlands of Scotland 
men and women who come from the south are distinguished from 
the natives by midge marks. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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IV. 
THE PERIOD OF POLITICAL INSIGHT AND CONSCIOUS POLITICAL 
ACTION : 1854—1870.—Concluded. 
Nor without surprise did the country suddenly see Carl Schurz 
in Nashville and other southern towns, calling together the very 
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thousands of former rebels whom for years in the Tribune and in 
the field he had so energetically combated, and bidding them save 
the country from the new evils ; and as a proof that the moment 
had been rightly chosen, both orator and speeches were received 
by the wearied-to-death south with an enthusiasm which seemed 
to foretell a general political revolution. In July of the same 
year (1871) Schurz spoke on the same subject at one of the most 
important assemblies which had ever been held in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago. The fearless action of this one man reminds one of the 
great Missourian, Benton, who in his day also, “solitary and alone 
set the ball in motion,” and did not rest until he had attained his 
end. So powerful was the effect of that apparently isolated pro- 
ceeding that it seemed less a harbinger of the coming storm than 
the beginning of the storm itself. A little while and the conflict 
against Grant’s administration was kindled along the whole line. 
In the Senate, Sumner and Schurz continued the attacks begun 
the winter before against Grant’s policy, and had the satisfaction 
of annihilating Grant’s treaty entered into with Baez, of Dominica, 
according to which that West Indian Negro Republic was to have 
become a part of the United States. 


In June, 1872, the formation of the new national party, the 
Liberal Republican, took place in Cincinnati. Schurz was chosen 
President of the Convention (the first example in the history of 
the United States of such a distinction being conferred on a 
citizen born out of the country), and he had the greatest influence 
on its doings. The fault of the new party was that, being intoxi- 
cated by its rapid development, it wished at the first start to con- 
quer, to be at the helm all at once, and to this desire was no doubt 
to be attributed the nomination of Horace Greely for the Presi- 
dency, an action which at that time recommended itself in many 
respects. Schurz himself in nowise approved of this, foreseeing, 
as he did, that the eccentricities of the founder of the New York 
Tribune and his temperance agitation would be used by his 
opponents to keep especially Democratic and Republican Germans 
from supporting him. It really happened, too, that from the 
Republican side the Illinois Staatszeitung, and from the Demo- 
cratic the New York Staaiszeitung were able to offer a cool 
opposition. So important, however, was the repute of the Missouri 
Senator for the electioneering struggle opened in Baltimore by 
the Democratic National Convention, after the confirmation of the 


Greely nomination, that his first speech, held in St. Louis, 1872, 


was telegraphed word for word to the New York Tribune, and 
appeared the next day, filling more than six columns. 


Grant’s re-election in November, 1872, seemed to condemn the 
Cincinnati undertaking, and politicians of the ordinary type fora 
time thought of nothing but punishing the “traitors” to the party, 
who had so hotly disputed the field to them and what was worse, 
who had forced them to the assuming of moral masks and to 
promises of civil service reforms, return to specie payment, etc., 
on the fulfilment of which their long-lost conscience had not in 
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the least thought. The Crédit Mobilier revelations following in 
the winter of 1872—73, which the Republican party in vain sought 
to suppress, at last opened the eyes of that part of the nation which 
in the preceding November had voted for Grant and his indorsers, 
and the late disclosures regarding the corruption in the New York 
custom-house and the finance ministry, have left no doubt as to 
the incapecity and depravity of the official representation of the 
two old political parties, the Republican as well as the Democratic. 

The work of Schurz,and the campaign of 1872, have certainly 
not been in vain; they were the inevitable prelude to a really 
political new formation and to the solution of problems, which a 
mere alliance between the reformers and the old Democratic Party 
in the summer of 1872 would not have been able to solve. The 
extinction of the Democratic Party, the shaking off of all party 
thraldom, the introduction of honesty in the administration, the 
nomination to offices according to capacity and real, not party, 
merit, are the problems of the present, problems the solution of 
which must rob the politicians of the old stamp of their comfort- 
able occupation, and which they will therefore oppose with all 
their might. The following remark of the Weséliche Post of April 
1st, 1874, may serve to characterise this class of politicians, who, for 
instance, in the legislature of Massachusetts could not agree about 
a successor to Charles Sumner in the Senate, although the higher 
press recommended Charles Francis Adams, or also Mr. Hoar, as a 
successor: “ What is it that causes our politicians to hold the 
great men of the country in aversion, the men of genius and 
firmness ? Not at the possible bad consequences, but the certain 
good results that the rule of such men would bring with it does 
the rabble wince.” 

After the greater Epopee, the great single battles. When 
Senator Schurz made the Union and its frontiers the periphery of 
his agitatorial efforts, there were yet other German-American 
leaders active in smaller circles of more or less extent. Consider- 
ing the concentric relations in which the single State and the 
Union Government stand, the close connexion between local or 
State politics with the Federal politics, this activity must, accord- 
ing to the greatness of the movement and the influence of the 
town or State, necessarily have a decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of the party in general. 

The most remarkable, and in its consequences widely extend- 
ing, struggle, was that of the population of the city of New York 
against the dictature of the Tamany Hall Ring, newly fixed and 
strengthened through bribed legislators on the 5th April, 1870, 
with William M. Tweed at the head. The Democratic party, who 
had been victorious with a majority of 40,000 to 50,000 votes, had 
met the same fate that, later on, had also taken hold of the Re- 
publican. The so-called party machinery, the primary and the 
district and general party conventions for nominating candidates, 
had got into the hands of an unscrupulous clique, the nomination 
to offices had grown into a monopoly, to which no efforts of 
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honest people within the party could make any end. Only 
through a union of the better elements of both parties could the 
shameful yoke be shaken off, and limits drawn to the corrup- 
tion which in afew years had, through swindling, brought the 
city debt up to more than 100 millions. The same difficulties 
which met reformers like Schurz inside and outside the 
Republican party, had also to be overcome in New York by 
the heads of the Republican and Democratic honest masses uniting 
and forming a committee of seventy. The celebrated barrister 
and president of the Democratic State Central Committee, S. J. 
Tilden, first opened the trenches within the Democratic federa- 
tion. He sketched the plan of bringing about a union of Re- 
publicans and Democrats for the election of members of the 
legislature, which was to be held on the 7th November, 1871, by 
this means to defeat thoroughly at the polls the “ Ring,” with its 
myrmidons counting by tens of thousands of voters, to let the law 
of April, 1870, be repealed by the elected legislature, and auto- 
nomy given back to the city of New York. The support of the 
German democrats, who held the result in their hands, was indis- 
pensable for this. Before all things it was necessary to gain the 
extraordinary influence of the New York Staatszeitung for the 
cause of reform. Tilden did, indeed, move Mr. Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, the publisher of the said journal, to joining his forces in 
the great conflict. It was in vain that Tweed and Co. employed 
every means to prevent this threatened danger of the Germans’ 
desertion of the flag. Ottendorfer,a man of honor and incor- 
ruptibility, resisted all enticements. How much the final victory 
depended on the German votes was shown by the extraordinary 
regard paid to them at the making up of the ticket. The candi- 
dature of one of the most lucrative offices in New York, that of 
County Register, was given to the Germans, General Sigel being 
nominated for it. Spite of all exertions, the result would have 
been doubiful if the New York Times had not exposed the 
larceny, to the amount of millions, which Tweed and Co. com- 
mitted from the City treasury during 1869-1871, and which sent 
Tweed the millionaire to the penitentiary for twelve years. The 
victory of the 7th November, 1871, broke the power of the Ring 
for ever. Sigel (belonging to the Republican party) was elected 
Register by 82,566 votes, having a majority of 28,117. The reform 
candidates for the legislature were brilliantly returned in all but 
Tweed’s district, in which Tweed obtained a last Pyrrhus victory, 
and a motion was made and carried for turning out the judges 
Cardozo, McCunn, and Barnard, the instruments of Tweed and 
his Eric allies. 


Though in the future course of events all the reformers’ hopes 
were not fulfilled, though all corruption did not cease at one 
blow, the possibility was proved of throwing off the so strongly 
fortified yoke of corrupt party leaders by rising in unison, though 
in a law-abiding manner, and shaking its foundation, that party 
slavery, on which alone those leaders had been able to erect their 
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dynasty or reign. Only the overthrow of Tamany Hall made the 
renewal of a similar reformatory movement on a national basis 
possible, as it found its expression in June, 1872, in the 
Cincinnati Convention. 


The history of the Germandom of Chicago would be a very 
grateful subject for a monography. The part which the news- 
papers played in it from beginning to end, would be especially 
interesting. Chicago, indeed, appears as the classical soil of press 
influence. The reason for this is apparent enough. A population 
made up of all nationalities increasing and changing so rapidly 
that after a two years’ absence one finds one has become an 
anti-diluvian stratum, a population which allows itself no time 
to form any new relations, people who, as a former St. Louisan 
expressed it, live not like men, but like stag-hounds, cannot 
organise that continuous public opinion which has to serve as a 
corrective of the public life conducted by professional politicians. 
Only from time to time frightened out of their dollar-hunting by 
some extraordinary abuses, or by issues of extraordinary import- 
ance, the masses rouse themselves to make a passing effort and 
then, after the speedy attaining of their goal, dissolve into those 
atoms of which each seems only to revolve around itself. 


Under such circumstances, the papers became not only what 
among the Romans the censors were, butalso the tribunes, which 
took the initiative in all political and other affairs. And again, 
the papers having the longest memories in a population changing 
so rapidly, they were the fittest instruments to hold up old sin 
registers against unfit candidates, and so to drive them out of the 
arena, as well as to direct the votes of the masses towards worthy 
men. In the course of years, the papers have thus become a 
power with which no individual man, but only another paper, 
can take up the struggle, so all the German life turns upon press 
conflicts, upon the founding of new papers against the encroach- 
ments or the defects of the old ones. In a certain sense, the his- 
tory of the German papers is the history of Germandom, a sen- 
tence which we practically in 1868, in the history of it, published 
in the Illinois Staatszeitung. With the influence and wealth of 
the above-mentioned paper rises also the political influence of 
Germandom, and vice versa, with the increase of the German 
population grows the power of the paper which depends on the 
number of the votes it controls. In the hurry of life, in the lack 
of public libraries (not till after the great fire of 1871 did 
Chicago receive a public library with reading room, which, how- 
ever, can already compete with any Géttinger or other University 
Museum), the newspaper is everything for the Chicagoer, and by 
reading the papers one can know pretty exactly what is passing 
in the heads which acquire their intellectual life and stamp 
almost exclusively from them. The circumstance that after the 
coming into existence of the Republican party, the German voters 
became the determining power, and were sometimes greatly 
sought after by both parties, was most favorable to the growth of 
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German influence. The majority of the Germans stood by the 
Republican party, so did the Norwegians and Swedes, while on 
the Democratic side stood part of the Americans (among them 
many who had immigrated from the South), the Catholic Irish, 
and a great part of the Catholic Germans. This alliance between 
the Protestant Anglo-Saxon element and the Teutonic was 
formed also in other parts of the Union, and seems to us to be the 
most suitable and natural mixture and recipe for the formation of 
new parties ; it represents reform and progress just as much as 
the other side does conservatism and a retrogade tendency. 

The ladders of greatness up which Germandom has been 
climbing since 1856, will be most easily illustrated by the different 
offices which had to be granted to it at the elections: 1857, the 
Germans managed to obtain the posts of Alderman, Town Clerk 
and municipal collector of taxes; 1859, that of Clerk of a higher 
Court of Justice ; 1860, they rose to filling the rank of Sheriff and 
the presidency in the newly established Board of Public Works, 
as well as to being members of the Constitutional Convention, and 
even to the office of Lieutenant Governor of the State; 1865 the 
most remunerative post in the county falls to them, that of County 
‘Clerk, whose annual salary was at that time valued at 15,000— 
20,000 dollars, the time of office being four years. The publishers 
of the above mentioned Staatszeitung were first the counsellors and 
then the right hand of the Republican party, and finally became their 
dictators. Against this rule American pride revolted, and this 
being skilfully taken advantage of by the politicians and papers, 
in 1869 the German newspaper J/linois Slaatszeitung, and with 
them all Germandom, were thrown out of the positions they had 
won. After the great fire, after which, as Fred Law Olmstead 
expressed himself, the New Englander evidently seized the helm, 
it was still less possible to regain the diminished influence, and 
under Mayor Medill, elected in November, 1871, a war began 
against drinking saloons which kept open on Sundays, which 
movement wrought the miracle of reconciling all the Germans 
and bringing them under one leadership, that of Mr. A. C. Hesing, 
who had meanwhile become chief proprietor of the Staatszeitung. 
It is characteristic of the rapid development of the paper that the 
amount for its sale rose in scarcely five years from 15,000 dollars 
to more than 120,000. The Germans allied themselves with the 
Trish and other Democrats, and in November, 1873, beat Americans 
by the enormous majority of 10,000 votes. After that the pro- 
fessional politicians again knelt at Hesing’s feet. Later on 
his dictatorship came to an end again. 

The history of the political career of this man, whose opponents 
assigned to him the name of Bismarck Hesing, would be of an in- 
terest as piquant as instructive, in helping us to understand all 
that happens in front of and behind the scenes of Chicago’s 
political world. What pleased us most of all, looking at it from 
a humorous point of view, was the manner in which he prevented 
the rising of a real opposition in the German camp by himself, 
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incognito of course, making a false opposition. Frederic William 
IV. liked an opposition keeping itself within harmless bounds, 
and so did Hesing, who himself kept it within the correct limits by 
managing to gain for himself a decisive and lasting influence on 
the direction of the Democratic organ. He has lately sought to 
meet a political workman’s movement, which threateued to disturb 
his archimedian circle, by the manceuvre of the Roman Senate, 
which, as is well-known, made one of the Gracchi unpopular 
among the massses by opposing to him a tribune that went much 
further, that had to promise the people still more acres than 
Gracchus did, a promise not kept of course. The modern tribune 
is the newspaper, and so our modern Cesar opposes (so at least 
we read in the Chicago Tribune) to the Social Democratic “ Ver- 
boten,” his “ Arbeiterfreund,” which expresses just as warm 
sympathy for the people, and which he can at any moment silence 
by the magic words, “In die Ecke, Besen, Besen, Seid’s gewesen,” 
with masterly effect. 

Fatal as the above-mentioned alliance may otherwise be, it 
has at least this merit, that not only the Sunday laws, so far as 
regards the keeping open of saloons, have been repealed, but it 
has thoroughly undermined that blind obedience to party which 
until then hindered the coming into existence of a new and real 
reform party. 


St. Louis and its Germandom in more than one respect form 
a contrast to Chicago and its 100,000 Germans. In the first place 
the Germans established a footing in the older St. Louis much 
earlier than in Chicago, which only in 1837 became a city with 
4,179 inhabitants. There are therefore far more rich Germans in 
St. Louis than in Chicago, and their position in the business 
world is a higher one. The dreadful hurry of life, which has 
many a bad consequence in Chicago, is unknown to the five 
degrees more southern St. Louis, where there is something of 
dolce far niente in the air; one lives a broader life. While in 
Chicago the newspapers make public opinion, in St. Louis public 
opinion makes the papers, stands above them and prevents their 
encroachments and abuse, if necessary, with a citerum censeo, 
Carthaginem esse delendam. When, in 1862, the paper which, 
since 1848, had been so influential, the Anzeiger des Westens, 
published by Bornsdein (now living in Vienna) threatened to 
support the Anti-German Francis P. Blair’s remaining longer in 
Congress, the paper one fine morning found itself in the position 
of a general without soldiers, as it had lost nearly the whole of 
its subscribers in the big town. There was always a radical ten- 
dency in the St. Louis Germans. As early as 1856 they would 
have voted for Fremont if there had been a Fremont electoral 
ticket. So they voted under protest for Fillmore, the candidate 
of the Knownothings, because they did not wish to vote for the 
Democrat, Buchanan. At the very beginning of the war they, at 
the side of Fremont, who commanded in St. Louis, entered into 
opposition against the hesitating policy of Lincoln. The Cleve- 
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land Convention (1864) was brought forward from St. Louis, and 
the Cincinnati Convention in like manner 1872. Gratz Brown 
was not far wrong when, in one of his remarkable speeches held 
in 1863, he declared Missouri to be typical, exponential. But the 
manner in which politics are carried on in St. Louis is charac- 
teristic. On the one hand a thoroughness which does not allow 
itself to be deterred by any Shablone (such as primary meetings, 
party conventions) from going to the root of the matter, on the 
other hand a certain bonhommie, a stickling for propriety, an 
avoidance of purely personal invective, which has a most soothing 
effect on one. Now in Chicago from 1850-1860 and later, the 
local elections were carried on with a violence that made Born- 
stein in St. Louis write that he would rather hew wood than take 
part in an election campaign in the garden city, they take things 
more easily in St. Louis, and yet when great questions 
arise more seriously than in Chicago. While in Chicago’s 
life excitement forms the chief nourishment, and the reader 
of a Chicago paper is not content unless every morning 
he finds a column-long sensation story, ornamented with a head- 
ing in the largest type, the St. Louisan looks upon sensation only 
as an occasional refreshing spice to his regular rest, and reserves 
scandal for private circles. About the Westliche Post, which 
after the event already mentioned (1862) rose to its zenith, and in 
the year 1866 conferred the most important service on itself and 
Germandom through the admission of Carl Schurz, it is un- 
wecessary to express ourselves further, because its position accords 
more or less with iné position of the editor and joint publisher, 
since then promoted to a U.S. Senatorship, as aire2dy described at 
the beginning of this chapter. The development of the German- 
dom of Cincinnati is less easily summed up in a short statement, 
it being from the commencement less transparent and not iden- 
tical with the history of a single paper. The one circumstance 
that in 1852, a German Whig paper existed, proves that influences 
must have been at work, which we do not find in other towns, 
there being none in which such a paper could maintain itself any 
length of time. Later on, the Democratic Volksfreund, if it did 
not compete with the Republican Volksblati, yet prevented its 
attaining to a similarly powerful position, as, for instance, the 
Staatzeitung in Chicago. Friedrich Hassaurek, who, in 1861, ad- 
vanced from being a simple municipal alderman to the rank of an 
Ambassador of the United States, and who a few years ago re- 
turned to the editorial work, which had become for him a ladder 
to high places, may also be counted among the men of initiative. 
Sinee 1872 he has been independent of the Republican party, and 
his paper, the Volksblatté, is, as far as lies in its power, preparing 
the soil for the coming Reform party. 


We can say but a few words about the Germandom of other 
‘towns of the West or South. As regards the great ports of New 
Orleans and San Francisco, the German population shares with 
the rest the lot most clearly exhibited in New York of being 
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ruled and plundered by cliques. The great men of business. 
usually shew great apathy in the matter of politics (until via 
Tweed and Co., the water beats over their heads) ; the mass of the 
people being composed of the most diverse and antagonistic 
nationalities, a mere mechanical combination, it is easy for poli- 
ticians to play off one set against the other, 4 la Metternich. With 
regard to other inland towns, they are under the influence of the 
currents originating in Chicago, St. Louis, New York, and Cincin- 
nati. In such towns Germandom is but an accompanying voice, 
whereas in Chicago and St. Louis, it sustains itself, with 
occasional interruptions, at the height of a tenor solo. 


GENERAL REMARKS IN CONCLUSION. 


We have in the preceding three chapters accompanied the 
German-Americans in the three stages of first keeping aloof, then 
making themselves one with the Americans, and lastly returning 
to independence enriched and fortified. We have seen how at 
at first they tried to reform America according to their own ideas, 
how they were then biassed by it, and how finally they sought to 
influence it on higher ground than that of mere song and festivi- 
ties. There is something typical in these three metamorphoses of 
Germandom in America, for they really are metamorphoses, every 
German immigrant making the new experience of it individually 
as in general, so that the first and second period lives and makes 
itself felt as a form filling itself again and again with new immi- 
grating essence by the side of and under the third and most 
important period. 

Respecting the standpoint and tasks of this third period, we 
wrote as early as January 1872: “These facts (of the initiative 
begun) are proof of a new metamorphosis going on in the German- 
American. On one side he has discovered that the Americandom 
which at first so dazzled him has in it many a flaw and lacks 
much of being perfect, that in many respects Carlyle was right 
when during the war he cried to us that we were rushing to the 
Falls of Niagara, and it was high time to turn round. On the other 
hand the consciousness of the merits of this country developed 
itself not less unanswerably with the conviction that its inhabi- 
tants will alone be to blame, if they do not build up on this 
Continent the most perfect, cultivated and interesting people, as a 
whole, the world has ever seen. Real merit must be at the helm 
in political, social and religious provinces ; spurious merit, sham 
gold, must give place to genuine pure metal. A gigantic problem,,. 
but it must be attacked, and at least approximately solved on pain 
of moral, mental and finally also material decline and fall.” 

The events of the last years have not only confirmed this 
opinion, but also procured for it admittance into circles which 
had hitherto obstinately excluded it. Our deepest interest will 
always accompany the German-Americans on the road, becoming 
everyday more one of world-wide importance, which they now 
have to enter upon, surrounded by greater difficulties than ever. 
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Under such excellent leadership they will, we hope, obtain and 
merit success on new paths too. 

Having come to the conclusion of this essay, and glancing at 
the insufficiency and sketchy nature of the same compared with 
the grandeur of the subject, we yet feel we shall not in vain have 
placed before our readers the changes of the last 25 years, if this 
should cause to be written a more complete detailed history of 
German-Americandom, keeping in view the great background of 
American development as a whole. Such a work would be of 
immense and fruitful interest for both Germany and the United 
States. It would have to be almost identical with the history of 
the German-American press. It is much to be regretted that the 
prize offered by the enterprising bookseller, E. Steiger, in New 
York, for a history of the German-American press, did not induce 
anyone to secure historical material, which will soon for the most 
part no longer be procurable so far as regards the personal repre- 
sentatives of thedevelopment. And it is desirable to obtain such, 
either through the offering of still greater prizes, or through directly 
commissioning some capable person to snatch its deeds and influence 
from the oblivion so certainly threatening it. The German Ameri- 
cans ought not to allow themselves to be deprived of this privilege, 
as they would at the same time be erecting a literary monument to 
themselves, and giving their Anglo-American fellow-citizens a 
proof of that genuine German historical understanding and 
interest, the lack of which in the United States is responsible for 
that grey atmosphere in which the great Ocean Republic always 
atill seems to the average European to be enveloped. 
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Ye are wondrous strange, dry bones; 
Old, and great, and strange ; 

Shall I sit and learn you through 

Patiently, or seek the new 
Blooms of living change ? 

You, or life’s vast range, dry bones— 
Life’s unmeasured range P 

Ye are wondrous fair, white bones; 
Still, severely fair ; 

When my feet have travelled far, 

Where the life-blooms thickest are, 
Or where paths are bare, 

Shall I find you there, white bones? 
New, but changeless, there ? 

Ye are hard and sere, old bones; 
Hard, and cold, and sere; 

I shall go far from your den 

And come back to you again 
In a changéd year: 

Ye shall still be here, old bones— 
Ye shall still be here. M. J. R. 
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THE spectator of the new Burns’ statue on the Thames Embank- 
ment who considers closely its literary as well as its artistic 
significance, is apt to be led to some reflections which were not 
suggested in the course of the unveiling proceedings. His first 
feeling, of course, is one of pleasure in view of such a proclama- 
tion that the realm of literature is universal. Everything which 
tends to bring the note of culture into the environment of the 
mass, everything which helps to extend the intellectual life 
through the region of the ceaseless social struggle, makes for the 
general well-being, and is to be welcomed by the lovers of light. 
Considering the straits of orators in these matters, too, it would 
not be fair to examine narrowly the various reasons laid down for 
be-statuing a given celebrity—reasons of which, in the case of 
Burns, the sum-total is something like this: That Burns, in a 
general way, did not need a statue ; that in Scotland, where he is 
best known, it is natural that he should have many statues ; and 
that in London and other cities where he is not so well known, it 
is desirable to bring him into universal notice by means of 


‘Statues. Such peculiarities of reasoning need not disturb those 


who realise how rarely it is that an act prompted by disinterested 
emotion can successfully be made to appear a highly utilitarian 
proceeding. 

A priori approbation, however, gives place to scrutiny and 
reflection, and the process is not altogether tranquillising. Here 
is a statue in which the sculptor has expressed his idea of the 
poetic function by seating his poet on a tree-stump, with a pen in 
his hand and a scroll at his feet, looking into the sky for a word. 
Did Sir John Steell, one wonders, ever hear of a poet’s definition 
of poetry as “emotion recollected in tranquillity” ? It would 
appear not. His poet is exhibited as a creature in whom emotion 
and expression are simultaneous, and who carries about his writing 
materials in order to catch his inspirations ere they go. The 
circumstance goes to deepen a despondent feeling about the future 
of British statuary—an opinion reinforced by an examination of 
the feeble and valueless “ Alexander and Bucephalus,” an early 
work of Sir John Steell’s, recently added by subscription to the 
mob of bad statues in Edinburgh ; and by the recollection that the 
demand for statues of Burns appears to set blindly in the direc- 
tion of this sculptor, whose reputation is the result of long practice 
in fulfilling such commissions, and who is thought to rise perfectly 
to the occasion when, instead of producing an absolute replica of 
a previous statue, he somewhat alters the pose of the figure. It 
may be urged that the sculptor, planning a statue for the public 
street, is bound to represent in some conventional form the known 
function of the person he images; and though this principle 
cannot be allowed to justify a convention which is demonstrably 
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a violation of artistic principles of a higher scope, it may be 
allowed that the British statuary is, perhaps, to some extent coerced 
by his conditions. That granted, however, there remains the 
question as to the condition of taste and culture among those who 
are the sculptor’s judges—those who are delighted by these repre- 
sentations of Burns in a poetic ecstasy, and who cheer the decla- 
ration that he is one cf the great poets of the world. 


It is the peculiar feature in the fame of Burns that whereas 
other renowned poets are being for ever freshly laurelled by 
studious critics,not only do his praises come mainly from the inexpert 
multitude, but the voices of the few critics who deal with him 
carefully are ignored. The name of Carlyle is in these days 
hardly less universally known than that of Burns, but the number 
of admirers of Burns who have fully reckoned with Carlyle’s 
criticism is probably very small indeed. That essay of fifty-six 
years ago remains, on the whole, the soundest judgment that has yet 
been passed onthe poet. Despite its laboredness and its lack of unity, 
it gives on the whole perhaps a fairer estimate of the man than 
does the able paper of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson ; while it still 

presents the most outspoken verdict the public have, heard on the 
literary value of Burns’ work. It isa signal proof of Carlyle’s 
critical power and originality that at the time of the publication 
of Lockhart’s “ Life” he was already able to see that the current 
estimate of some of Burns’ most popular pieces was wrong ; and 
that he did not hesitate to pronounce “ Tam O’Shanter” a merely 
brilliant rather than a great production. His remarks on that 
poem, like the essay as a whole, lack unity, as if they had been 
penned piecemeal before the whole matter was thought out: 
first the poet is blamed for not giving poetical life to the story, 
as Tieck might, and then it is admitted that “for strictly poetical 
purposes not much was to be made of it ;” but the judgment that 
“Tam O’Shanter” is “ not so much a poem as apiece of sparkling 
rhetoric”” may judiciously be set against that of admirers who, 
with Alexander Smith, pronounce it “ immortal, unapproachable,” 
and “the crowning glory and masterpiece of its author.” We 
have in it a farcical narrative treated at best in the spirit of Aris- 
tophanic farce, and no amount of force and dexterity of execution 
can gain for the poem those associations of subtle delightfulness 
which references to fine poetry call up for us. It is apt to create 
confusion, however, to say, as Carlyle does, that such a production 
is unpoetical, and that “The Jolly Beggars” is the most poetical 
of Burns’ “poems,” as distinguished from his songs. The pre- 
cise explanation—so far as Carlyle’s decision is justifiable—is 
that while metrical writing, of which the generic term is poetry, 
may at times be less exalted in its strain of thought than certain 
samples of the non-metrical writing we term prose, the former as 
a rule is the outcome of, and tends to communicate, a feeling of 
mental exaltation, while the latter, more often than not, expresses 
and induces unemotional states of mind ; and we accordingly use 
the term poetry as connoting exalted feeling, and prose as imply- 
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ing something more ordinary. Now “Tam O’Shanter” is a story 
such as ministers to rustic fun, and though Burns gives it a 
certain Aristophanic quality, the story as a whole remains on the 
rustic level ; while “The Jolly Beggars,” despite the nature of the 
theme, is infused with a “ world-humor ” that takes it above the 
merely rustic range ; and is, indeed, to this day the less appre- 
ciated poem among the populace. Carlyle’s verdict on “ The Jolly 
Beggars ” is worth quoting : 

“The subject truly is among the lowest in Nature, but it only the 
more shows our poet's gift in raising it into the domain of art. To our 
minds this piece seems thoroughly compacted—melted together, refined — 
and poured forth in one flood of true liquid harmony. It is light, airy, 
soft of movement, yet sharp and precise in its details; every face is a 
portrait ; that raucle carlin, that wee Apollo, that Son of Mars are Scottish, 
yet ideal; the scene is at once a dream, and the very Rageastle of 
* Poosie-Nansie.’ Further, it seems in a considerable degree complete, 
a real self-supporting whole, which is the highest merit in a poem... . 
Apart from the universal sympathy with man which this again bespeaks 
in Burns, a genuine inspiration and no inconsiderable technical talent are 
manifested here. . . . It would be strange, doubtless, to call this the best 
of Burns's writings; we mean to say only that it seems to us the most 
perfect of its kind, as a piece of poetical composition strictly so called.” 


The last sentence brings us to the main critical question in 
regard to Burns: Was he, after all, one of the world’s greatest 
poets? Carlyle’s final judgment is that he was not, and, what is 
specially to be noted, that he could not be in his circumstances ; 
and seeing that Carlyle on the whole admired and liked Burns, 
his judgment, as that of a great literary Scotchman, must be 
allowed to deserve close consideration. The critic veers and 
hesitates a good deal, certainly, on the question whether Burns, 
living the life he did, could possibly have done great poetic work. 
On one page he pronounces all Burns’ writings “imperfect 
fragments” “that wanted all things for completeness ; culture, 
leisure, true effort, nay even length of life ;” on another he insists 
in opposition to those who prescribe culture for poor poets, that 
poetry lies in the heart, not in the tongue ; and, again, that Burns, 
without any more culture, might have found blessedness in 
poetry. But the distinct purport of the essay is that Burns’ verse 
is valuable mainly on account of the poet’s genuineness and prac- 
ticality, not of his art. “We can look on but few of these 
pieces,” it says, “as in strict critical language, deserving the name 
of Poems; they are rhymed eloquence, rhymed pathos, rhymed 
sense ; yet seldom essentially melodious, aerial, poetical.” And 
though Carlyle goes on to speak of Burns as by far the best of 
British song-writers, it is evident that he is regarding the song as 
something less than a poem. True, he lays it down that the song 
“requires nothing so much for its perfection as genuine poetic 
feeling, genuine music of heart,” and as yet having “its rulesequally 
with the tragedy ;” which leaves us in some perplexity as to the 
critic’s fundamental principles ; but seeing that he all along dis- 
tinguishes between the song and the poem, we must conclude 
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that he does not reckon Burns a great poet on the strength of his 
lyrics. Now, what the majority of the admirers of Burns do is to 
feel with Carlyle the spontaneity of Burns’s songs ; to take vigor 
of versification for high poetic art, ignoring the critical distinc- 
tion ; and to pronounce Burns accordingly one of the greatest of 
oets. 

. As against this popular verdict, and in partial distinction from 
Carlyle’s finding, there has to be formulated the explicit principle 
that a song is either good poetry or bad, and deserves to rank as 
literature or not, in respect of the quality of its ideas and the 
charm with which they are expressed. The judgment which 
begins by separating songs from the department of poetry amounts 
practically to a declaration that songs as such fall below the level 
of literature proper; which even the coolest critic of Burns. 
cannot explicitly allow. What has to be done is to judge his 
songs, like his longer poems, on their literary merit. In point of 
fact, however, most Scotchmen of critical taste—and these must 
be the final judges—will admit to-day that the majority of Burns’ 
songs have no permanent literary value; that very few indeed 
can rank as quite successful poems; and that, all things con- 
sidered, this could not well be otherwise. 


Perhaps the best way to establish this somewhat dangerous- 
looking proposition is first to take up one of the few of Burns’ 
lyrics which may be pronounced perfect ; the first version of the 

' song, “The Banks of Doon.” I quote it in full, as it is chiefly 
known in the shape of the later version, which appears to have 
been produced in order to suit the air to which it is sung. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon 
How can ye blume sae fair ! 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care P 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause love was true. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 

Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its love, 
And sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree ; 

And my fause lover staw’ the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 


_ I have substituted the first line of the second version for the 
original one, which was “ Ye flowery banks o’ bonie Doon,” the 
alteration being obviously intended by the poet as an improve- 
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ment, as it is not required for the music. He felt, there can be 
no doubt, that “ flowery ” was not genuine Scotch. Perhaps, had 
he been rigorous, he would have altered the third stanza; to my 
Scotch ear, at all events, “thy mate” and “my fate” do not ring 
absolutely true ; but they do not amount to a real flaw ; and there 
is no other suggestion of one. Here then is a lyric which will 
compare with one by Shakspere, by Goethe, by Heine, by De 
Musset, or by Tennyson. The motif is one which is as perfectly 
poetic in the case of a rustic as of a high-born maiden; a woman’s 
wounded love demanding a refined treatment, which Burns by no 
means always gives to expressions of more prosperous attachment, 
even when the singer is a woman. We find such a song worth 
reading and remembering for certain distinct reasons. A few 
other songs of Burns’ approach this in sustained serious delicacy 
and choice expression, as for instance “ The Posie,” of which I 
cite the first stanza : 


O love will venture in whar’ it daurna weel be seen, 

O love will venture in whar’ wisdom ance has been ; 

But I will down yon river rove, amang the wood sae green, 
And a’ to pu’ a Posie to my ain dear May. 


“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” too, is a fine lyric as it now 
stands. Originally the fourth lines of the stanzas were longer by 
two syllables than they are in the received version : the terse, 
fierce “ Let him turn and flee!” for instance, having at first read, 


“Traitor! coward ! turn and flee!” while “ Let him follow me!” 


has taken the place of “Caledonian ! on wi’ me!” In regard to 
almost all of the other favorite songs of Burns, however, I venture 
to dispute the popular verdict, which is given with almost no 
attention to details of workmanship. Thus it is the fashion, in 
Scotland at least, to praise “Highland Mary” in entire disregard 


of the fact that every one of its rhymes is vicious, and some 


atrocious ; and even Carlyle seems to join in the admiration of the 
lyric “To Mary in Heaven,” of which every line is in the conven- 
tional, obsolete English taste of last century. It has hardly one 
truly felicitous phrase. Take again the early song “ Mary Morison,” 
which Alexander Smith pronounces “exquisite,” and which has 
indeed one fine quatrain : 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing; 
I sat, but neither heard or saw— 


here the effect of the fortunate lines is marred by several conven- 
tional English phrases, as “ make the miser’s treasure poor,” “the 
rich reward secure,” and “ wreck his peace.” So, in “ Wandering 





1 The old readings are retained in Alexander Smith’s editions (of which the 
“Globe” is one); mistakenly, I think, though Burns is said to have made the 
improvements reluctantly under pressure. 
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Willie,” the line “The simmer to nature, my Willie to me ”—on 
which Christopher North, in the “ Noctes Ambrosianz” makes the 
Shepherd bestow a eulogy that is rather high-pitched, considering 
that no rustic Scotch girl would talk of Nature—is followed by 
these lines of turgid English : 


Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers ; 
How your dread howling a lover alarms! 


Between incongruity or conventionality of diction on the one 
hand, and comic quality or lack of delicacy on the other, the great 
mass of Burns’ songs miss fair literary finish or serious value, 
with the result that they will not bear reading by people of trained 
taste who are familiar with Scotch. This is a judgment verifiable 
by citation of stanzas and passages innumerable which all persons 
of literary culture, at least all experts in the study of poetry, will 
admit to betray thoroughly inferior workmanship. Just as we 
find a few of Burns’ songs exquisite in respect of tenderness of 
feeling and melody and simple grace of phrase, we find the mass 
faulty in respect of literary crudity when they are not pitched on 
the lower range of the comic. If we take his drinking and other 
humorous songs into account we shall of course find more which 
are successful in their kind. It is obviously easier for a poet 
writing in a popular dialect to make a good humorous song than 
one which shall well express deep feeling, for the reason that 
most words in his vocabulary have commonplace associations, 
thus lending themselves for the most part rather to broadly hu- 
morous than to refined ideas. It has often been pointed out that 
when Burns is deeply serious he almost invariably writes in 
English ; see, for instance, “To Mary in Heaven,” the latter part 
of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “Man was made to 
mourn,” the greater part of “The Vision,” the prayers, 
the latter half of “To a Mountain Daisy ”"—in fine, all 
his serious verse except a few of the tender love-songs. The 
reason is plain. For the Scottish peasant the language of serious 
ideas is that of the Bible and of serious books—all written in 
English. He may express domestic griefs and universal emotions 
in the vernacular, but if he rises to the utterance of abstract 
thoughts which are refined or dignified, he must think them in 
English. For a hundred years before Burns, the language of 
Scottish prose writers was that of Englishmen, and the associa- 
tions of Fergusson’s and Ramsay’s Doric verse are mainly of an 
every-day order. It was inevitable that Burns should think of 
his English models, (he knew Pope, Shenstone, and Thomson, it 
appears, before Fergusson) when he dealt with the themes he had 
in common with the English poets. Now, it is generally con- 
ceded, even by his most devoted admirers, that Burns tends more 
or less to be stiff and artificial when he writes English, that is to 
say, that he conformed to the English style then in fashion, instead 
of expressing his own individuality, as he did when he wrote 
Scotch ; though the national clericalism has the effect of blinding 
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the orthodox to the stiltedness of one half of “ The Cotter’s Satur- 
day night,” and the pedestrian quality of the other, and it is 
assumed that “To Mary in Heaven” must be fine because of the 
nature of the subject. 


If, then, Burns’ lot in life was so conditioned that his most 
ambitious poetry had to be cast in an idiom which was not that 
of his daily speech, and in which he had no spontaneous felicity ; 
if his happiest verse deals for the most part with ideas which are 
not subtle; if his culture and leisure were scanty ; if his songs 
are mostly for the singing of the illiterate—to what conclusions 
are we led in regard to his permanent place in literature? Of 
necessity to those of Carlyle, that he cannot rank, in respect of 
‘poetic achievement, with the great singers of the world ; that his 
song isasa “little Valclusa Fountain” beside the great rivers of 
poetry. But to see and state the case truly, we must impress 
upon ourselves that Burns’ shortcoming is emphatically the 
result of unfortunate conditions; that, poetry being an art, its 
successful pursuit calls for leisure and culture ; and that, with 
the exception of his rural environment, all the outside details of 
Burns’ lot made against the best development of his gifts. In 
denying him the highest rank, we are not making light of these 
gifts; we are simply asserting the immutable truth that every 
organism is profoundly influenced by its environment. 


To realise this law fully in regard to Burns, we have only to 
study the cases of those poets whom we may consider him to 
have rivalled in respect of natural powers—say Tennyson or 
Heine. Heine is, perhaps, overrated as a lyrist ; on that head 
only the closest familiarity with the German language can justify 
a positive opinion ; but there need be no hesitation in saying that 
Tennyson’s songs are almost invariably of a perfect finish, while 
Burns’ are so very seldom ; and this is so, in the main, because 
Tennyson has been able to give his whole life to his art, while 
Burns could only give the spare hours of a life whose toil began 
in boyhood and lasted till death. And it will be found that every 
great poet of whose life we have any knowledge was so because 
he was able to give his best hours to the cultivation of his 
genius. If Shakspere stands alone among the great poets in 
respect of the restrictedness of his early education, he none the 
less made writing the main business of his life. In short, the 
idea that a working Scottish farmer, no matter what his gifts, 
could produce a body of poetry that would entitle him to rank 
with the greatest poets of the world, can only be sincerely 
harbored by people who conceive of a poet as a creature of 
entirely abnormal intelligence, going about habitually with pen 
and paper, in the open air, and having fits of inspiration, in 
which his words came to him. And, to put it plainly, it 
is because of the still primitive condition of the taste of 
the majority that Burns is still so frequently and fervently 
praised. Ignorance rarely begets modesty of literary judg- 
ment; and every member of a Burns’ club, however little 
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he knows of the poetry of the world or even of the English-speak- 
ing people, is unhesitating in proclaiming that Burns’ poetry is 
unexcelled. In connexion with no other poet, perhaps, is there 
such a body of merely prejudiced admiration, accompanied with 
so much random publication of eulogy that has no critical value 
whatever. A rich enthusiast gives the poet a new statue, and 
some popularly respected amateurs of literature pronounce opinions 
which the crowd echo, and which have just the value of the 
crowd’s literary judgment. 

The importance of Burns in literature and in history is, after 
all, to be tested rather by those “ Poems” which Carlyle finds, on 
the whole, unpoetical, than by even the best of the songs. The 
lyrical faculty is rare and precious, but it does not necessarily 
imply a powerful understanding ; and Burns’ poetry, as a whole, 
does imply this. Nay, more: the style of these vernacular poems 
of “rhymed eloquence, rhymed pathos, rhymed sense,” is excel- 
lent in its kind, the satirical poems especially possessing a pith 
and pungency not excelled by Butler, Swift, Pope, or Dryden. 
To a Scotch reader the force and sinewiness of their style are, 
perhaps, more apparent than to an Englishman, just as an English 
ear can, perhaps, hardly appreciate the full felicity of such lines 
as— 

We twa hae run aboot the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine— 


lines which must have been written by Burns, though he said 
most of “ Auld Lang Syne” was old. The songs—the handful of 
pure gems and the mass of the others with their flaws, their touches 


of careless beauty, and their spontaneous, homely exuberance— 


are proofs of a born lyrical power which with culture might have 
done splendid things: the body of verses which deals with the 
Scottish life of the time testifies to an intelligence of rare vigor and 
penetration. Questions of art aside, it is right to recognise the 
reasons for the exceptional devotion to Burns prevailing in 
Scotland. It is difficult to over-estimate what he has done 
to save his countrymen from the extremities of fanaticism, 
Pharisaism, and Philistinism, and it is certain that his influence 
among the English-speaking nations has been mighty for demo- 


eracy. But it is well finally to keep in view that his 


poetry, as such, belongs to a comparatively early stage of literary 
development, and that it is popular in the ratio of its primitive- 
ness. The fact that he is the poet of the uninstructed merely 
proves that he is not, in the main, on a high plane of poetic art. 
Let him be recognised as the Scottish people’s poet, and the poet of 
popular instincts, by all means, and let him have his statues in 
virtue of his popularity—statues in a primitive taste, if needs must. 
But let the student, instead of joining in the acclamations of the 
people over their poet, point out to the people that their poet, 
like themselves, misses half the right fruition of life because the 
world is so evilly ordered. J. ROBERTSON. 
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Witches and Witchcrait. 


——_@———_- 


OCCASIONALLY we see paragraphs in our newspapers headed 
“ Superstition in the 19th century !” and the writers tell us with 
copious notes of exclamation, how in some remote country district, 
some old woman is persecuted as a witch, or how in the Wes- 
tern Highlands the belief in witchcraft is so strong that you may 
find two “witch doctors” within twenty miles of each other. 
Then we dwellers in towns laugh, and contemptuously wonder 
how anyone can believe in such rubbish. In truth there is no 
need for astonishment, or contempt ; every such case that we read 
of ought rather to be a new lesson to us. When any case of belief 
in witches comes to startle us out of our confidence in the perfect 
enlightenment of the race to-day, it but shows us how difficult it 
is to combat ignorance, how gradual a victory we have been 
gaining over this hydra-headed monster, but how swiftly we may 
hope to destroy it, nourished by the Church though it is, now that 
we have School Boards and in them forge our keenest weapons. 
The Church has especially fostered the belief in witchcraft. I 
remember once discussing witches with a schoolfellow, a girl 
about sixteen years of age,a Catholic. “But,” I said, “you do 
not believein witches ?” “ Yes, I do,” she answered, “the Church 
says there are witches.” King James was moved to write his 
Demonologia, “by the fearful abounding at this time in this 
country, of those detestable slaves of the devil, the witches or 
enchanters.” It was not only in this country that there was a 
“fearful abounding” of witches, for we read that in 1572, in 
France there were supposed to be 30,000 persons addicted to necro- 
mancy, and Lapland was famous for its witches. Many hun- 
dreds of innocent lives have been sacrificed to the belief 
in witchcraft, a “damnable art,” and said by an eminent legal 
writer of the 18th century to be “ a'sixth species of offences against 
God and religion.” He says “to deny the possibility, nay, actual 
existence, of witchcraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to contradict 
the revealed word of God, in various passages both of the Old and 
New Testament.” The civil law punished sorcerers with death, 
thus imitating “the express law of God, ‘thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.’” Sorcery was ranked with heresy, and the flames 
were the penalty in both cases. Thirty thousand witches are re- 
ported to have been burned within 150 years. Just as slavery in 
America gave rise to the slave hunt and the slave hunter, so we 
had, a couple of centuries ago, the witch chase and the witch 
finder ; one Hopkins, a noted witch finder, “hanged sixty sus- 
pected witches in one year.” In two years in Suffolk and Essex, 
between 200 and 300 witches were indicted, “of whom more than 
half were executed.” Whitelocke notes in his Memorials that on 
July 25th, 1645, “ twenty witches in Norfolk were executed.” On 
December 13th, 1649, a number of persons were apprehended in 
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Newcastle, the great proof of their wickedness being that the 
“ Witchtryer ” had pricked their bodies with a pin, and they were 
alleged insensible to it. On July 2nd, five persons paid the 
penalty by fire, in Edinburgh, for bearing upon them marks of the 
devil. In 1650, at alittle village near Berwick, there were fourteen 
families and as many witches; on April 15th an instalment of 
these—two men and three women—were burned. Scotland es- 
pecially swarmed with witches, and in 1652 scores were accused, 
many on their own confession, before the commissioners. These 
poor wretches were forced to confess by torture. Their thumbs 
were tied behind them, and then, hanging them up by their 
thumbs, two Highlanders whipped them; after which lighted 
candles were put to the soles of their feet and between their toes 
till they were burned, and then they were burned in the head by 
putting lighted candles into their mouths. Out of six who were 
so treated, four died under torture. One woman was kept naked 
for twenty-three days with only bread and water; others were 
forced to wear shirts steeped in acid to fetch off the skin. 


In Cobbeti’s State Trials, whence I gather much of my infor- 
mation, an account is given of the items of expenditure of the 
imprisonment and burning of a witch, Margrit Dollmoune, in 
Burncastell. They amount altogether to “iiij. scoir, 12 lib. 
xiiij. sh.,” but Margrit had “twentie-seavin pundis Scotis ” of 
her own, that were applied to the expenses of her execution, and 
the “ Count gifin ” was only £65 14s. 0d. 

When the Seceders published their confession of sins to be 
read annually from the pulpit, they placed amongst their sins 
the repeal of the penal statutes against witches, ‘“ contrary to the 
express law of God.” 

The Devil has always been represented as the prime mover in 
cases of witchcraft. When “ Marie, wife of Henri Smith, glover,” 
was possessed with a “ wrathful indignation ” against certain of 
her neighbors, “the Devill who is skilful,” and moreover “ know- 
eth how to stirre up the evil affected humours of corrupt 
mindes” appeared to poor Marie as “a blacke man,” and persuaded 
her to make a compact renouncing God and depending upon him. 
At other times the devil came to Marie “in other formes as of a 
mist, and of a ball of fire, with some dispersed spangles of 
blacke,” and again as at first, only now he had “a paire of horns 
upon his head.” If Dr. Balthasar Bekker, of Amsterdam, had 
known of this, he would hardly, eighty years later, have been 
able to contend that Satan was chained to the bottom of hell, and 
thus prevented from intermeddling with human affairs. Marie 
confessed that she had cursed one man’s fingers and toes, so that 
they rotted off ; afflicted one woman with “paine and griefe at 
her heart ;’ a second woman with a “pining sicknesse” and 
another man with a complication of pains and diseases. She 
made the confession “openly at the place of execution in the 
audience of multitudes of people gathered together to be be- 
holders of her death.” 

M 
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In the preface to the account of the trial of the witches of 
Essex, in 1645, the writer begins, “ Ingenuous reader: Thou hast 
here presented to thee a sad emblem of the strange sleights and 
cunning subtilities whereby Satan labors to ensnare souls, and at 
last bring them to utter ruin; who being that grand impostor 
soon began this work, even in the morning of the creation.” It 
goes on to say that the accused have been ensnared into renouncing 
God and Christ, and entering into a solemn league and compact 
with the devil, “the thought whereof is sufficient to cause a man 
to be filled with horror and astonishment.” The preface, which 
discusses at some length what the devil can and cannot do, when 
not specially prohibited by God, concludes by remarking that now 
“these poor soules .... according to their demerits and accor- 
ding to the lawes of God, and this kingdome established, have 
received their just reward.” To put it more shortly the poor 
“soules ” were executed. 


This mania for the discovery of witches, which prevailed 
during the 15th, 16th, 17th, and the early part of the 18th cen- 
turies, spared none, high or low, even Eleanor Cobham, the wife 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was convicted of witchcraft. 
But the principal victims were found amongst the weak and 
helpless ; old women, no matter how old, and young children. 
Children of 7, 8 and 9 years of age, were hanged without mercy. 
Children of the tenderest years were often numbered amongst 
“confessing witches.” Amongst the commonest symptoms of 
being “ witched,” were the vomiting of pins, especially crooked 
pins, which were brought and forced down the afflicted person’s 
throat by flies, bees, and similar beasts of burden ; the vomiting 
of two-penny nails with large heads conveyed in like manner to 
the pins; the inability to pronounce the name of Lord, Jesus or 
Christ, the attempt to do so mostly ending in a fit ; expressions 
of delight at meeting with the name of Satan. Ifa witch refused 
to confess, or if the “ pricking ” test was unsatisfactory, there was 
still one test by which the guilt of the accused was proved beyond 
refutation, and that was the ordeal by water. The suspected 
witch was put into a pond; if she sank and was drowned then she 
was not a witch; if she floated, if the “sacred element” rejected 
her—and this could be managed sometimes by laying the poor 
bound wretch carefully on the water—then she was a witch and 
was consigned to the flames or the gallows. This ordeal by water 
is apparently practised to-day by certain of the tribes of Central 
India who still believe in witches. There, if the reputed witch 
can remain under water a certain time, she is innocent; but if the 
water-spirit rejects her, she is guilty. 

The custom of “ pricking ” witches was so general that it grew 
to be a recognised trade, so much so that in the complaint of a 
poor woman against David Cowan of Trauent, for having “ pricked 
her with long pins in sundry places of her body, and bled her and 
tortured her most cruelly,” we find him boasting that he learned 
his trade from Kincaid, “a famous pricker.” 
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The Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch of July, 19th, notes that on 
that day 192 years ago Rebecca Nurse, with several others, was 
hanged at Salem for witchcraft. In the abstract of the laws of 
New England witchcraft was formally recognised, for Hutchinson, 
in his History of Massachusetts Bay, gives the third and fourth 
articles as follows : “III. Witchcraft, which is fellowship by cove- 
nant with a familiar spirit, to be puaished with death. IY. 
Consulters with witches not to be tolerated, but either to be cut off 
by death or banishment or other suitable punishment.” 

During the latter part of the 17th century an enormous number 
of people were persecuted for witchcraft in New England. So 
great was the alarm in Salem that a lengthy return was presented 
by some of the ministers upon “the present witchcraft in Salem 
village.” The return commences by calling attention to “the 
afflicted state of our poor neighbours that are now suffering by 
molestations from the invisible world ;” it asserts that it is “an 
undoubted and notorious thing, that a demon may, by God’s 
permission, appear, even to ill purposes, in the shape of an inno- 
cent, yea, and a virtuous man.” The return concludes by urging 
‘speedy and vigorous” prosecutions “according to the directions 
given in the laws of God and wholesome statutes of the English 
nation for the detection of witchcrafts.” This return was dated 
June 15, 1692. On June 30 Rebecca Nurse referred to by the 
Philadelphia journal was tried, the verdict was “not guilty.” 
The accusers clamored, and one of the judges said he was not 
satisfied, so the Chief Judge sent the jury back to reconsider their 
verdict. When they came into court again they could not agree. 
Ultimately they gave a verdict of guilty, and Rebecca Nurse was 
hanged on Gallows Hill, Salem. 

The Saturday Review, of August 9th, comments on the case of 
witchcraft which has just been reported from Mauritius. Three 
years ago a man named Picot was arrested for the murder of a 
child for the purposes of witchcraft. He was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to death. Picot told the judges they could not 
hang him. The house of the chief judge was bewitched by stone- 
throwing demons. Every night the stones came in showers. The 
judge’s wife was frightened, and the judge was sufficiently dis- 
turbed to plead with the Executive Council to save Picot’s life. 
Picot seems to have been let off, which, says the Saturday 
Review, if true, “is highly discreditable to our administration.” 

I am inclined to agree with the writer in the Saturday Review, 
but then I am an Atheist, and have no fear of eternal damnation 
if I do not believe in witches ; nor do I think that others need 
have such fear. But surely religious people ought to hesitate 
before they condemn people for showing symptoms of belief in 
the “inspired word of God.” HyYpPATIA BRADLAUGH. 


to 
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The Reform of the House of Lords. 
ee 


THE indignation of the country at the obstruction of what Mr. 
Bright well called an “ unpatriotic oligarchy ” to the enfranchise- 
ment of two millions of our fellow-countrymen is finding ample 
vent, and to rid himself of the hornets’ nest which he has brought 
about the ears of his fellow peers, my Lord Salisbury is only too 
likely to eat the leek before that indignation takes its due effect 
in a limitation of the privileges of his order. The master of 
Hatfield has digested humble pie before this; and, although he 
will doubtless defer the unpleasant operation as long as possible, 
we fear it will not need any very violent pressure to induce him 
to do so again. What Radicals desire is that the force now gener- 
ated shall not simply be used to pass the Franchise Bill without 
dissolution ; and still less that it shall evaporate in mere indigna- 
tion at and denunciation of the peers. We desire that powers so 
long abused shall be abrogated for ever. The Upper House must 
submit to what every other institution has submitted—reform. 
An unreformed House of Lords cannot permanently live side by 
side with a reformed Commons. It must cease to be based on 
heredity and bear a representative character. 

But a little while ago-such propositions would have been con- 
sidered out of the sphere of practical politics. Now, those who 
mingle with the workers hear on all sides wishes for the abolition 
of the Lords. Such exclamations as “ Down with them,” “ Away 
with them,” have greeted their mention at most of the demon- 
strations throughout the country. For this rough and ready 
course there is something to be said. If, it is argued, a second 
chamber exist at all, it should exist to revise and veto the legisla- 
tion of the Commons. Otherwise it is useless. As soon as it 
exercises these functions it is obstructive. Since the French 
Revolution, at least, our House of Lords has been nothing but a 
hindrance to useful and progressive legislation. In the nature of 
things it is Conservative and alien to the spirit of Democracy. 
The task of removing the peers will be as easy as that of reform- 
ing them. Let us then waste no time in tinkering up a rotten 
institution, but use our whole force to remove it. Why cumbereth 
it the ground ? 

To all this, and much more that may be urged in the same 
direction, there is the answer that the English body politic is 
unused to drastic remedies for its diseases. Its steps of reform 
are slow, but all the surer for being slow. To abolish the House 
of Lords would be a break of historical continuity almost equiva- 
lent to establishing a Republic. No Government we are likely 
tu see in our time would attempt the measure. 

I am a Republican, but an opportunist also, and the oppor- 
tunity for Radicals has arrived if they only know how to use it. 
lt seems to me bad policy to propose dispensing entirely with the 
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Upper House. Both in our colonies and in Republican America, 
the English race has kept on the old lines of a double chamber. 


‘This plan is sanctioned by the experience of other nations. All 


shades of statesmen have approved it, Fox and Pitt, Burke and 
Brougham alike condemn a single chamber. The number of 
those who would contentedly leave the whole direction of public 
affairs to the House of Commons is hardly on the increase. 
Those who know it best are certainly not among those who look 
on it as the most perfect and the most admirable of human 
institutions. 

A Republican has no objection to a true aristocracy. The rule 
of the best brains directed to the welfare of all is what we desire. 
No one will say that either House as at present constituted 
approaches this devoutly to be wished for consummation. The 
lower Chamber certainly shines by comparison ; but the distinc- 
tion was well put by the intelligent foreigner, who remarked : 
“The difference I observe between your House of Commons and 
your House of Lords is, that in the House of Commons only half 
the deputies have small heads, and that in the House of Lords all 
the deputies have small heads.” 

There is another consideration which may well weigh with 
Radicals in determining for reform rather than for abolition. 
‘To deprive the peers of their seats would still leave them their 
vast territorial and social influence, which they would hesitate 
even less than ever to bring to bear upon elections. They would 
have to be enfranchised, and, since so many British snobs “ dearly 
love a lord,” one might confidently predict that they would add 
to the landowning and Conservative element in the Commons. 
With both chambers reformed by an infusion of new blood, we 
might hope to see the land question dealt with, and the landlord’s 
influence diminished. 

It is unnecessary to disclaim originality for any proposals of 
reform. All reformers are agreed upon the general direction in 
which we must proceed. The inconsistency of a hereditary and 
irresponsible legislature in a self-governed country is admitted by 
everyone whose opinions are worth having. But the practical 
difficulties in the way of any politician dealing with the present 
chamber are immense. It is the business of the statesman to 
unite the theoretically best with the best practicable, and the 
problem to be solved is one that demands time and labor. But it 
has to be solved. The people are at length awakened to another 
blot upon the boasted British Constitution, and, its constituencies 
once reformed, the Commons must settle down to remove it. It 
is with a view to direct discussion into a practical channel that I 
set down certain concrete propositions for consideration. 

I. That all future peerages shall be for life only. 

This strikes directly at the hereditary principle, without in* 
terfering with existing privileges. For a tenure of office which 
depends upon the fact of birth, and which permits any one a 
degree above an imbecile to influence the destinies of a great 
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empire, nothing can be said. To use the words of the Hon. E. 
Lyulph Stanley, in the last number of the Nineteenth Century, 
* hereditary legislators are an absurdity and an offence to popular 
feeling.” The idea of life peerages has become a familiar one. 

In 1856, an attempt was made to introduce Lord Wensleydale 
into the House of Lords as a life peer. It was defeated. In 1809, 
Lord Russell tried to pass a bill to create twenty-eight life peer- 
uges, Which was rejected by the Lords, although backed up by 
w strong public opinion. Of course it would be necessary to 
create a large number of new peers in order to carry any reform. 
No strong Government need hesitate about that. According to 
Lord Brougham, it was at one time proposed that Earl Grey 
should make eighty new creations to carry the Reform Bill of 
1832. The power of the present hereditary rulers would expire 
with themselves, but it would be advisable to restrict it with 
some such proposal as that of Professor Blackie. 


II. “ No hereditary peer, simply as such, shall be entitled to 
vote as member of the House of Lords unless he had pre- 
viously gone through certain branches of the public service, 
as in the army or navy, or otherwise, for a prescribed num- 
ber of years—say twenty or thirty. He would thus gain 
experience which would enable him to know what he was 
talking about when he meddled with legislative matters.” 


In France members of the Senate must be forty years of age. 
Some such limitation might be of advantage in England to ensure 


that members of the Upper House hud some acquaintance with 
public affairs. 


III. That the Bishops should be replaced by lay life peers. 

The arduous task of overseeing the souls of a diocese is quite 
enough for any fallible being. The Bishops are the oldest element 
in the Upper House and they have been the most obstinately 
obstructive. The close division upon Mr. Willis’ motion for their 


removal has induced a change of tactics which will not affect the 
result. 


IV. That the power of vetoing measures passed in the House of 
Commons should be limited to one Session. 


The utility of a Second Chamber to prevent Bills being smuggled 
through Parliament needs not to be dilated upon. The power of 
veto once exercised would suffice to call public attention to the 


question, and public opinion would express itself in its usual 
channels. 


V. That the holding of certain offices such as those of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Home Secretary, and the Judges in the Courts of Chancery 
and Queen’s Bench, as well as all Judges of Appeal, should 


entitle the man who has held them to a seat in the Upper 
Chamber. 
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Some such rule as this would give character to the legislature 
as well as offer a reward for the service of the State. 

So much for the constitution of the Upper House. lts regulation 
is equally in need of reform. Among obviously needed changes 
are : 

I. That a quorum of the House shall consist of not less than, 

say, forty members. 


This need in no way interfere with three constituting a quorum 
of the House in its capacity of a legal tribunal. In a legislative 
assembly of five hundred the present rule is simply ridiculous. 


II. Any peer who omits to attend Parliament a given number 
of times in each Session to forfeit his right of voting. 


This would abolish voting by proxy, and prevent noble lords 
being brought up from the country to record their votes for some 
particular measure while paying no attention to the general busi- 
ness of the House. 

With some such suggestions as these it would be possible for 
the House to take a much greater share in the legislation of the 
country. 

The Government might more equally divide its measures over 
the two chambers, and many private bills might first find their 
place in the Upper House. 

I am not sanguine enough to suppose that the carrying out of 
such proposals would result in the formation of a perfect Assembly, 
nor do I even think that they are the best that can be devised. 
At any rate their tendency would be to bring what is now an 
anomaly into harmony with the Democratic spirit of the age. 
Sufficient for my purpose if they suggest better suggestions. 

J. M. WHEELER. 








Our Household Pests. 


—~>— 
THE HOUSE-FLY. 

THE common House-fly, (Musca domestica), is so well-known 
that a description of its general appearance is unnecessary. It is 
a member of a very large and cosmopolitan order—that known as 
the Diptera, or two winged insects, the varied species of which 
are found in Arctic and Antarctic lands as well as in the tropical 
und sub-tropical regions where they hold their carnival of blood. 
They all go through a perfect series of metamorphoses :—grub, 
pupa, and fully developed insect ; all have two wings, and all 
possess suctorial mouths. The mouth organs are very different in 
appearance however, and also in function, from those of the clothes’ 
moth, since they are formed for piercing as well as for suction. 
The eyes are of the compound type, and as a rule are largely 
developed in this order, the facets numbering four thousand in 
those of our common fly. 
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The flies which swarm around our haunts with the advent of 
warm weather, are for the most part the birth of the season—the 
offspring of a few solitary females who in some warm cranny have 
slept through the winter cold, or of pup which have hibernated 
in the ground. The female lays from eighty to a hundred eggs at 
i time, repeating the act of oviposition at brief intervals, so that 
ina few days many thousands will have been deposited by her. 
She selects as her favorite nidus, decaying manure, or decom- 
; osing animal or vegetable matter. In about four and twenty 
hours these tiny white agglutinated bodies give birth to fat, 
vlistening, footless grubs, which gorge so voraciously upon their 
unsavory surroundings that within a week they are ready to 
pass into the pupal stage. Seeking some sheltered spot, the 
maggot becomes a brown, glossy chrysalis, and after remaining 
quiescent for about a week while the internal changes are pro- 
ceeding, issues forth as a perfect fly. The rapidity of the meta- 
morphosis is affected by the temperature, proceeding more slowly 
in the colder seasons than in hotter weather. 

Some of the species of the Dipterous order are a grievous 
annoyance in hot weather, more particularly in tropical lands, and 
we may well be in doubt whether to regard them as occupying 
on the whole a beneficial or injurious place in Nature’s economy. 
They and the beetles are the great scavengers of the earth. They 
multiply with extreme rapidity, and their larve increase in bulk 
to a prodigious extent, the maggots of some of the flesh-flies 
increasing ‘in weight two hundred fold in twenty-four hours. 
These grubs, hatched in the midst of decaying and offensive 
matters, transmute the deleterious products of decomposition into 
healthy life-forms. But for these innumerable and apparently 
insignificant agents, poison and pestilence would be borne on the 
wings of every breeze, and the warmer climates would speedily 
become uninhabitable by the higher organisms. LEffete and dis- 
gusting matters are speedily removed by their agency, and instead 


of torpor and death, life and beauty and activity are everywhere 
present. 


But on the other hand we pay heavily both in personal dis- 
comfort and in loss to property for the services thus rendered. 
Travellers in hot countries know full well the misery of a night 
with the mosquitoes. Even in England in the heats of midsum- 
mer, the buzz of the bluebottles and the suffocating clouds of 
gnats are, to say the least, the source of considerable annoyance. 
The volumes of travellers in all lands, arctic as well as tropical, 
teem with allusions to the pain and unrest they have experienced 
from the plagues of flies. These often become a source of greater 
terror than the beasts of prey themselves, and many devices are 
resorted to with the object of warding off their attacks. Many 
instances are on record of the eggs of flies having been deposited 
about the mucous membranes of human beings even, and hatched 
into maggots therein. Man, in his cruel ingenuity, has enticed the 
insect tribes into his service in order to inflict torture upon his 
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fellows. Among the ancient Persians a horrible mode of punish- 
ment was sometimes adopted. The condemned was enclosed 
between two boats constructed to leave only hands, feet, and face 
exposed to the sun, and these parts were smeared with honey to 
attract the flies and sweet-loving insects, who oviposited in the 
sufferer’s flesh, The grubs being speedily hatched devoured the 
flesh of the living man, whose agonies were hy a refinement of 
cruelty prolonged through several days by small quantities of food 
forcibly administered, the amount being only sufficient to ward 
off starvation. 

There are members of the Dipterous order which, though 
they do not attack man himself, inflict severe injuries upon his 
live-stock. The Tabanide, in their various species, popularly 
termed Gad and Breese-flies, are held in dread by our cattle and 
horses, whose skins they are able to pierce with their powerful 
lancets. The famous Tsetze-fly, about which African travellers 
have written in such doleful strains, is a tiny scourge of the same 
family as our House-fly. It is more dreaded by explorers, who 
are dependent on their beasts of burden for the means of transit, 
than any other insect in the entire range of the continent. It is 
a very trifle larger than the Musca domestica, but is more con- 
spicuous by reason of four yellow bars which run across its body. 
The bite of the Tsetze is innocuous to man and to the wild 
animals, but the ox, horse and dog invariably die after being 
bitten, with all the symptoms of blood-poisoning, notwithstanding 
that several weeks, or even months, may sometimes elapse between 
the attack and its fatal termination. 


Livingstone, in one of his journeys from Kolobeng to the 
Makololo country, records the death of forty-three oxen by the 
bite of this fly. Sebituane once lost several thousands of cattle, 
being very nearly all which his tribe possessed, through the 
Tsetze. The mule, ass and goat enjoy perfect immunity from this 
dreadful pest ; hence travellers going into those portions of the 
interior where the fly abounds, employ them as beasts of burden 
instead of the horse and ox. 

A blandly, self-satisfied optimist would not easily discover 
what useful end these pests subserve in the world. To say that 
all these things are “very good” is to mock the miseries of 
humanity ; to say that “ whatever is, is right,” is but to echo the 
shallow platitudes of Christian orthodoxy. The conclusion rather 
is that beneficent and useful agents, when suffered to multiply 
unchecked, tend to positive evil. The flies and beetles are of 
value to us, and their excessive increase alone becomes injurious. 
Nature herself supplies a natural check to such increase, but man 
can aid nature by the mastery which he has acquired of her 
secrets. When the insect tribes multiply so much beyond the 
means of subsistence as to become a plague, the locust swarms 
for example, they then become thinned down through lack of 
sustenance. Man, comparatively powerless against these plagues 
in savage lands, and regarding them in the light of Divine visita- 
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tions, as many now regard cholera, small pox, and similar 
epidemics, is nevertheless able to keep them in check in civilised 
countries, by imitating Nature and removing those offensive 
matters wherein they increase and multiply. 


If now we examine the mouth-organs of the House-fly, we 
shall find them quite as enigmatical at first sight, viewed as a 
divergence from the mandibular type, as are those of the clothes’ 
moth. The most conspicuous part is the fleshy portion of the 
proboscis, known as the tongue—really an enormous development 
of the ribbed disc of the lower lip or labium. It is in some 
degree a suctorial mouth like that of the bugs and moths, but 
singularly modified. Here it is the labium which presents the 
most striking development instead of the maxille as in the clothes’ 
moth. Inthe medin portion of its length it becomes a partly 
closed tube, within which the maxille become metamorphosed 
into a pair of lancets, while a third lancet may be considered as 
the mandibles coalesced into a single organ. The tubular form 
becomes expanded into the fleshy disc at its termination, which 
still, in spite of its changed aspect, retains the primal fissure of 
the lower lip, which is seen in the cockroaches. Labial palpi are 
altogether wanting, but the maxillary palpi are very conspicuous. 
The antennz are three jointed. 

We meet now with a foot formed on a different type from 
those which we have hitherto observed in our household pests. 
The claws are there, as in the insects already examined, but there 
is present also a pair of pads or pulvilli—not indeed confined to 
this particular fly, but common to the Dipterous families generally. 
The singular thing about these pulvilli consists in the presence of 
the hairs with which they are furnished—each hair being pro- 
vided with a disc and sucker at its extremity. The function of 
the suckers is, it is believed, to enable the insect to walk on 
smooth and on horizontal surfaces lying above its body. The 
manner in which the fly walks on smooth surfaces has long been 
a matter of dispute among entomologists. The older observers 
maintained that the pulvilli or pads on the feet simply acted as 
suckers—leaving a vacuum underneath. Later experimentalists 
attribute the adhesive power to the agency of a fluid secreted by 
the knobbed hairs. And this is undoubtedly the correct view— 
that these pads exude a viscous fluid which, spread over these 
minute hairs, enables the fly to retain its foothold. The feet of 
flies will continue to hold on to the interior of an exhausted 
receiver, which could not be the case if atmospheric pressure 
alone, or even chiefly, were the cause of adhesion. Further, 
upon a clean sheet of glass the marks of the fly’s track left 
by the exuded fluid may be detected by using a high magni- 
fying power. Corroborative evidence exists in the fact that 
though the fly can walk on a smooth surface, it cannot do so on a 
powdered or greasy surface, since the dust or grease, by clinging 
to the hairs, becomes a protective covering preventing the viscous 
matter from coming into actual contact with the surface. The 
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apparently cleanly habits of the flies, who may be often observed 
brushing the legs and feet against one another, is most probably 
due to the necessity for keeping the pulvilli free from dust and 
other obstructive matters. As the winter comes on the vital 
strength of the insect is so far diminished that it is unable to 
exert the force necessary to overcome the adhesion of the fluid, 
and numbers die firmly glued to the window panes. 

Hitherto we have made no special reference to the arrange- 
ment by which an insect breathes. Lungs an insect does not 
possess, yet its blood must be oxygenated, and in the case of 
those insects which manifest great activity of movement, the 
provision for oxygenation must be swift and perfect of action. 
Among our household pests there are none in which the special 
organs for this purpose receive so high a development as in the 
house-fly. In common with all insects it is possessed of a set of 
tubes called tracheal tubes, which ramify throughout the whole 
body, even to the very extremities of its limbs and wings ; these 
tubes open to the atmosphere through the medium of spiracles or 
stigmata, usually placed along the edges of the abdominal seg- 
ments, one pair to each segment. ‘Thus the process of blood 
purification is the reverse of that which obtains in the vertebrates 
—the atmosphere being made to follow the course of the blood, 
instead of the blood being brought to the atmosphere. The air 
entering the spiracles traverses the tracheal tubes, which form a 
most elaborate network of tiny vessels fully as complicated as the 
arteries in the body of a vertebrate. Lest the spiracles should, 
owing to their extreme minuteness, become choked with dust or 
dirt, they are fringed at their margins with stout bristly hairs, 
which meet and overlap across the openings. The reason why an 
insect dies when oil is smeared over its body is that the viscous 
liquid closes up these orifices, and so, by preventing access of 
air, suffocates the victim. 

Another provision exists, very striking in its minute perfection 
and utility, for maintaining the tubes open to their full capacity. 
Everyone knows the coiled wire laid within the vulcanized india 
rubber gas tubing, in order to prevent collapse under slight pres- 
sure from without. A contrivance precisely similar, and for the 
same end, obtains in the tracheal tubes of insects. The entire 
tracheal length, even to its minutest ramifications, is maintained 
rigidly circular by a strong coiled spiral, which passes be- 
tween the layers of membrane of which the tube is composed, 
and which, while allowing perfect freedom of movement to 
the body-segments and the limbs, preserves their atmospheric 
capacity intact. 

The tracheal respiration is effected by the alternate expansion 
and contraction of the abdomen. With each expansion the air is 
sucked in, and rapidly traversing the tubes, is expelled by the 
contraction following. 

There is another matter which occurs to us as we examine the 
fly. The beetles, cockroaches, and crickets have four wings; we 
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found four wings in the moth ; there are four wings also, though 
differing in character from those of the beetles, in the dragon- 
flies, bees, and wasps, but the house-fly possesses only two. Why 
this apparent anomaly? There are two tiny yellow knobbed 
organs situated behind the wings. They are called halteres, and 
poisers, and balancers, from their supposed function of preserving 
the equilibrium of the body of the insect in flight, and much 
discussion has taken place in reference to their true function and 
meaning, and all kinds of conjectures have been hazarded relative 
thereto. But as it would be difficult to show why the fly should 
require poisers or balancers more than other insects, we should 
prefer to regard them as the atrophied remnants of former wings, 
rather than as special organs whose distinctive use is not apparent. 

The body of the fly is covered with strong, spiny hairs, even 
the wings themselves are clothed with short bristles. The wings 


are extremely gauze like, and so thin that, when viewed with re- 


flected light, they display a beautiful variegation of iridescent 


colors. They move with extreme rapidity—four thousand times 
-(so it is said) in a minute, and the hotter the weather, the more 


active the flies become. There are many points of interest of a 
microscopic character pertaining to the fly, but we have noticed 
the principal, and with these must be content to take our leave of 
these sweet-loving, thirsty, buzzing little pests. 

J. HORNER. 
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Swish! swish! swish! 
Two strong men, with their aprons white, 
Stand in the flush of the morning light, 
Each with a plane in his stalwart hand, 
Close by the bench in the shop they stand ; 
Hark to the sound of the gliding plane, 
Sadness and sorrow is all the strain, 

Swish! swish! swish ! 


Swish! swish! swish! 
He with the curling and flaxen hair 
Never was married, and knows no care, 
Softly he whistles, and works away, 
His years are young, and his heart is gay ; 
The other is grey, he has long been wed ; 
He looks at his work and he shakes his head ; 
Swish! swish! swish ! 


Rap! rap! rap! 
Steadily, surely, the strokes are given, 
Little by little the nails are driven ; 
Some voor creature is done with life ; 
Some poor fellow has lost his wife. 
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The young man passes a well-worn joke, 
Yet solemnly comes the old man’s stroke, 
Rap! rap! rap! 


Rap! rap! rap! 
Five feet nine from the foot to the head, 
The old man’s heart, as he measured it, bled, 
‘Twenty-one inches the widest part ; 
Oh! how it cut at the old man’s heart. 
‘* Just the dimensions of Mary is Ned,” 
** Just the same size as my lassie’s,”’ he said, 
Rap! rap! rap! 


Tack! tack! tack ! 

Black, cloth-covered, and trimmed with iace ; 
| Goffered white trimming about the face ; 

Padded and buttoned that narrow cold bed, 
A soft white pillow to bear up her head. 
Smooth the pure frilling, ’tis wondrous neat ; 
Softly the hammers their dirge repeat, 

Tack! tack! tack! 


Tack! tack! tack! 

Try on the lid and secure the plate, 

Worded in gilt with her age and the date. 

** Bless me! she’s just twenty-three and a week ;”’ 

A tear steals over the old man’s cheek ; 

** Just the same age as my lassie,”’ he said, 

** Just the same age as my Mary was, Ned!” 
Tack! tack! tack! 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! 
Take it upstairs to the door on the right 
Oh! what a solemn and sorrowful sight ; 
Place her in gently ana leave her there ; 
Light fall the feet on the carpeted stair ; 
The old man thinks of the face so sweet, 
And utters no word as he enters the street ; 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! 


JOHN ROWELL WALLER. 























Tur European Conference on the financial condition of Egypt has 
broken down. England proposed to raise £1,000,000 fresh debt in Egypt, 
to take precedence of all charges hitherto created. The interest now 
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payable on the privileged and unified debts was to be reduced one-half 
per cent., and after payment of Government charges the surplus, if any, 
was to go to the general bondholders. This was opposed by France, and 
supported by Italy and Turkey. The other great powers withheld any 
opinion. Their silence was as fatal as opposition. The congress is ad- 
journed sine die, and Lord Northbrook is sent out to Egypt as Lord High 
Commissioner. Gordon, who was in danger, is now only dangerous alike 
to friends and enemies. The truth seems as difficult to get at in Egypt as 
the philosopher's stone amongst the old alchemists. All that is certain 
is, that the burdens and responsibilities of the English taxpayer increase 
daily. 


Tue difficulties between France and China, which seemed disposed of 
by the Li-Hung-Chang treaty, have now revived, and the probabilities of 
war have much increased. The Times describes the Chinese as a “ nation 
of poltroons.” The French have seized an important position in the island 
of Formosa, and declare their intention of holding possession until an 
indemnity of about £3,200,000 is paid to them by China. 


THE revision scheme first advanced in France by A. E Pourtalis, then 
by E. de Girardin, and afterwards by Gambetta, has been put in prac- 
tice, clogged with many limitations, by M. Jules Ferry. ‘She opening 
séances of the congress were unworthy a great nation. This Congress, 
which wascomposed of the whole of thesenators and deputies, was omnipotent 
to revise the constitution. M. Jules Ferry imagined that he had put suf- 
ficient limits on the action of Congress by getting the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies to separately declare that it should confine itself to certain 
specifically limited questions. Four points for governing the revision 
were, on the suggestion of M. Jules Ferry, adopted by the Chamber. 1. 
Declaration that the form of government should not be questioned. 2. 
The organisation of the Senate to be subject to ordinary legislation, and 
not to require the formality of constitutional amendment. 3 Further 
limitation of the control of the Senate over finance. 4. Suppression 
of the public prayers used at the opening of Parliament. ‘The Senate 
refused the third peremptorily, and only accepted the second with 
modifications. Many members of the Left, however, denied that this 
should bind Congress, and claimed that there should be an immediate 
reference to the country to elect a constituent assembly. M. Andrieux 
proposed, and the Government accepted, a clause declaring that mem- 
bers of former royal or imperial families should be for ever incapable of 
election to the Presidency of the republic. The ruling of M. Leroyer 
the President of the Congress, that an absolute majority of the full comple, 
ment of senators and deputies, whether or not actually present, was neces- 
sary for any revision, made it necessary that 429 votes at least should be 
given in favor of any change. ‘I'he Government in vain contended for 
the mere majority of those present and voting. The clause declaring the 
Republic inviolable, and excluding any member of a family which has 
reigned over France from being appointed President of the Republic, was 
carried by large majorities. The close of the revision was as peaceful as 
the opening had been stormy. M. Ferry preserved his majorities through- 
out, and the revision bill of the Government is now part of the French 
constitution. 


The action of the clerical party now in power in Belgium on the edu- 
cation question is leading to a very serious political crisis. The clericals, 
in their eagerness for reaction, have overshot the mark, and provoked a 
strong expression of popular indignation. At Brussels the same electorate 
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which, on the 10th June, gave a majority to the clericals, on the L5th July 
changed to the extent of nearly 2,000 votes in favor of returning Liberals, 
and now there is a cry for another dissolution of the Chamber to punish 
the clericals for their immoderate and perverse action. 


At home, thanks to Lord Salisbury. and despite the intensely hot 
weather, there is a great deal of political activity. The good-humored 
procession and Hyde Park demonstration are being succeeded by meetings 
which are quite as earnest and not quite so good-humored. Lord Salis- 
bury and his great leader are now seeking the favor of the ‘* mob, the 
scum and the dregs.” If England were not essentially a nation of compro- 
mise, the Lords would have but a short lease of the power of veto. Par- 
liament has been prorogued, and the autumn Session is to commence on 
October 20th. 


In the United States everyone is now preparing for the November 
presidential election. The whole number of electors is 401, of whom the 
successful candidates must obtain an absolute majority, or at least 201. 
Each State has a number of electors equal to its representation in Con- 
gress. Thus Pennsylvania has 2 senators and 28 members of the House; 
its Electoral College, therefore, consists of 30. Delaware has 2 senators 
and 1 member; its Electoral College is 3. The distribution of the 
electors throughout the Union is the following: Eighteen Northern 
States: Connecticut, 6; Illinois, 22; Indiana, 15; Iowa, 13; Kansas, 9; 
Maine, 6; Massachusetts, 14; Michigan, 13; Minnesota, 7; Nebraska, 5; 
New Hampshire, 4; New Jersey, 9; New York, 36; Ohio, 23; Pennsyl- 
vania, 30; Rhode Island, 4; Vermont,4; Wisconsin, 11. Total, 231 
electors.—Sixteen Southern States: Alabama, 10; Arkansas,7; Delaware, 
3; Florida,.4; Georgia, 12; Kentucky, 13; Louisiana, 8; Maryland, 8; 
Mississippi, 9; Missouri, 16; North Carolina, 11; South Carolina, 9; 
Tennessee, 12; Texas, 13; Virginia, 12; West Virginia, 6. Total, 153 
electors.—Four Pacific Coast States: California, 8; Colorada, 3; Nevada, 
3; Oregon, 3. Total, 17 electors —Aggregate, 38 States; 401 electors. 
The choice of the Electoral College in each State is by each voter casting 
a ballot for the whole number of electors to which the State is entitled. 
The result of this is that the majority party in the State gets all the 
electors, so that the whole force of the State is cast where the popular 
majority wills it. Consequently, it is easy to ascertain the result the 
moment it is known upon which side the popular majority may be in each 
State. There are for this election, the candidates of the two great parties, 
Blaine and Logan, Republican, and Cleveland and Hendricks, Democratic; 
a third ticket is composed of General Butler, of Massachusetts, aud General 
West, of Texas, nominated by the ‘“‘ National Greenback” and the “* Anti- 
Monopoly ” parties, which, in some States, will get a popular support which 
might complicate the election in New York, California, or Massachusetts. 
The probabilities are: Republican—Northern States: Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsy]- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin—12 States, 128 votes. Pacific 
States: California, Colorado, Nevada, Oregon —4 States, 17 votes. 
Total, 16 States, 145 electoral votes. Democratic—Northern State: New 
Jersey, 9 votes. Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas—12 States, 120 votes. Total, 13 States, 129 electoral 
votes. Doubtful—Northern States: Connecticut, 6; Indiana, 15; Massa- 
chusetts, 14; New York, 36; Ohio, 23—5 States, 94 votes. Southern 
States: Florida, 4; North Carolina, 11; Virginia, 12; West Virginia, 
6—4 States, 33 votes. Total, 9 States, 127 electoral votes. From the last 
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nine doubtful States the Republicans need 56 votes to win, the Democrats 
need 72 votes. The Republicans feel sure of Ohio and Massachusetts 
raising their vote to 182. The Democrats reckon on the four Southern 
States, bringing them to 162 In such case the decision rests with Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and New York, from whom the decisive vote must 
come. C. BRaDLavGH. 

















THERE is plenty of room apparently for another series of observations on 
Carnivorous Plants. Mr. Alfred Carpenter sends to Nature a brief note 
on @ marine one, observed by himself. He says: ‘‘ With reference to 
Professor Moseley’s letter in your issue of May 22nd, on ‘A Carnivorous 


Plant preying on Vertebrata, I may mention that in 1881, when survey- 
ing at the Paracel Islands in the South China Sea, I saw a somewhat 
similar occurrence. The tide was low on the reef on which I was strolling 
and admiring the lovely forms of coral existence. As I neared a pool cut 
off by the tide from the sea, I noticed among other submarine verdure a 
very long ordinary looking flesh-colored weed about one foot high, and of 
similar girth. My appearance alarmed numbers of tiny fish, which darted 
to the cover of overhanging ledges; but I noticed about half-a-dozen 
apparently seeking cover in the weed. Bending down closer, I saw that 
they were lying helpless about the fronds, with very little life in them. 
Putting my hand down to pick up one of the half-dead fish, I found my 
fingers sucked by the weed, the fronds of which closed slightly on them. 
The fish were not caught by the head especially, but held anywhere round 
the body. ‘The death seemed to be slow and lingering, and where the 
fish had been held its flesh was macerated. These captives may have been 
caught some time, and were in different stages of exhaustion. I regret 
being unable to name the plant, or the young fish. They were from an 
inch to an inch and a-half long. The plant had a dirty and rather slimy 
look about it.” 





THE Citizen states that among the bone ornaments preserved in the 
Guildhall Museum, an armlet has lately been discovered engraved with 
incised Runic decorations. It was found in May, 1870, in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and is said by the Scandinavian specialist who detected it among 
other specimens to be unique of its kind. It has in consequence been 
placed separately in a glass case above the Danish Runic stone found in 
St. Paul’s churchyard in 1852, to which it forms a fitting companion, and 
stands in the centre of the passage running across the library. Although 
Roman, Saxon, and even British remains are frequently met with in 
underground London, the relics of the Danish occupation of our city are 
of very rare occurrence. 





An antiquarian discovery of some importance has been made near the 
Loch of Stennes, Orkney, in the same district as that containing the circle 
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of standing stones. A large mound has been opened by Mr. Clouston, of 
Sandwick Manse, and was found to contain a chamber about 7 ft. long, 5ft. 
broad, and 3 ft. in height, containing in eaeh corner of the rooma skeleton. 
‘The chamber was reached by a passage 12 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 3 ft. 
high. Some very large stones are in the building. The monnd is not yet 
completely explored. Pelee 

Some important discoveries of great interest to antiquarians have been 
made on the Yorkshire Wolds by the Rev. E. M. Cole, M.A., vicar of 
Wetwang, Yorkshire—viz., a large number of entrenchments, which are 
supposed to be the works of the ancient Britons. The dale “ heads,” it 
has been ascertained, are all covered with entrenchments, and a village 
called Fimber appears to be completely surrounded by them, as if it had 
been an enormous camp. Two theories as to the original use of the 
entrenchments have been started, (1) that they were for military purposes, 
and (2) that they served as tribal boundaries. In one of these entrench- 
ments, near the monument to the late Sir Tatton Sykes at Garton, a large 
number of dead bodies were found, but the idea is not entertained that 
the excavations were used for purposes of burial. According to Mr. J. R. 
Mortimer, a well-known Yorkshire archzologist, the entrenchments are 
mostly V-shaped. They appear to have been much used, and are trodden 
hard and firm. Some he had opened were 4ft. and 5ft. deep. The bottom 
was never more than lft. or 2ft. wide, and the top measured from 8ft. to 
10ft. across. 


ConsIDERABLE interest is being taken, says the Times, in America in the 
acclimatization of plants, and among them it is proposed to experiment 
upon the aquatic vegetables of China, which are valuable for food and 
economic purposes, and are easily cultivated in rice regions and marsh 
lands generally where water does not freeze or freezes but slightly. The 
most noteworthy are the water caltraps (ling chiaco), called the water 
chestnut on account of its flavor, a pleasant fruit that requires no culti- 
vation and can bear a very severe climate. The water lily (Nelwmbiwm 
speciosum) appears to be identical with the Egyptian bean of Pythagoras, 
and is much used for food, being rich in starch while both rootstock and 
seeds are alike edible. Its leaves make capital wrapping paper, and its 
flowers are strikingly gorgeous. The chiao-pai and the chin-tsai are both 
varieties of the water celery, which are planted on bamboo rafts covered 
with mud, forming floating gardens similar to those of ancient Mexico or 
modern Kashgar. A most useful and valuable plant also is the t’ieh-shu 
or iron-tree, which has the curious property of absorbing and assimilating 
iron; and this is cleverly taken advantage of when it shows signs of 
decadence, nails being driven into its trunk and thus giving a new lease 
of life. The tiao-lan is another singular plant, which flowers only when 
taken from the ground and suspended from a ceiling. The chin-ch’i is 
the valuable product known as ‘* golden varnish,” used to adorn the glossy 
signboards of Chinese streets, and is furnished by a tree called the 
ch’i-shu or varnish-tree ; but it possesses an element of danger in a poison 
which causes acute inflammation of the skin. Even the native dealers in 
varnish cannot escape, though they suffer less than foreigners and parti- 
cularly Americans. The remedy of the country is rather peculiar, being 
the application of crab’s liver and a decoction of pine shavings. 





In the obituary of the month are written the names of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, the well-known doctor; of Professor Stenberg, the Swedish 
chemist ; of Ferdinand von Hochsteller, the German geologist; of Mark 
Pattison, one of the writers in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” a ripe scholar of a 
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type fast passing away; of Madame Amalie Haizinger, one of the most 
celebrated Austrian actresses of the present century. 

America has been visited by a great earthquake, which affected Maine, 
Maryland, New York State, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania. At Hartford, in Connecticut, persons were thrown down and 
bruised ; in New York and Boston chimneys shook and bells rung, while 
buildings oscillated to and fro. Great alarm was naturally felt by the 
inhabitants, crowds of whom rushed screaming into the streets. In Boston 
six distinct shocks were felt, and it is said that no such earthquake has 
occurred in America during the present century. 





If the following statement be true, another person offers himself up 
for humanity. Several doctors have already risked health and life as 
bravely :—‘‘ The Warsaw Courier has published a letter from a subscriber 
in which the writer offers himself as a subject to be experimented upon in 
reference to cholera. ‘I am unmarried,’ says he. ‘I have no ties of any 
kind and no plans for the future. I therefore wish to be of use to hu- 
manity, by undergoing any experiments which have not yet been tried 
upon human beings. I seek no reward, but should require to be paid my 
travelling expenses to wherever I might have to go to be experimented 
upon, and those of my return journey to Warsaw, should I be spared to 

erform it. I may add that I am 24 years of age and in good health.’ 
The writer says that communications in answer to this may be sent to 
‘Z.A.K.,’ care of K. T'’sibulski, china and glass dealer, Theatre place, 
Warsaw.” AnnrIz BEsAnt. 








Ow Sunday, July 27th, the Grosvenor Gallery was open to the members of 
the Sunday Society and their friends. ‘The rooms were well filled with 
busy folk, glad of the opportunity of passing pleasantly some of the 
hours of their most leisure day. The Grosvenor Gallery is always well 
worthy a visit from those who desire to find in pictures signs of intellect 
and imagination as well as of technical skill. Plenty of crude and faulty 
work appeared on the walls this summer; but also a sufficiency of good 
things for those who have eyes to see. 


In the West Gallery, ‘‘ Aphrodite,” by Mr. Calderon, is a picture that 
at once arrests the attention, and leaves an impression of beauty and 
freshness not readily effaced. Most exquisite is the coloring of the sea as 
a whole, and also the delicate shades of the water where it partially veils 
the gracefully crossed feet and ankles. 


Undoubtedly the most striking picture of the exhibition is Mr. Burne 
Jones’ “* King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid.” To me, the first impres- 
sion was not pleasing. The face of the girl, though beautiful in outline, 
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is so pallid in coloring as to be almost corpse-like. After a while the pic- 
ture begins to tell its story. The attitude of the maiden, and her expres- 
sion of shrinking timidity, tell a whole history of patient suffering. 
Cophetua, who is represented with a face meet for a Sir Galahad, evi- 
dently wearied of the honied smiles, the flattering looks, and gay robes of 
Court damsels, is gazing with rapt adoration at the unconscious Beggar- 
Maid. The coloring and grouping are in the style that Mr. Burne Jones 
has made so essentially his own. The other great picture by the same 
artist, and I use the adjective great in its widest meaning, is the ‘* Wood- 
Nymph,” a marvellous creation of a form half-tree, half-human. Imitations 
of mannerisms without the genius that makes mannerisms not only tole- 
rable, but sometimes even loveable, are painful but, perhaps, inevitable. 
‘‘The Ten Virgins” is aspecimen of ultra Burne Jones, so far as manner- 
ism is concerned, but the genius is wholly lacking. As to the fortunate 
virgins, within the gate—well, tastes differ no doubt, but, judging from 
appearances, whatever may be the fate in store for those without, I for one 
should prefer to throw in my lot with them. 


For perfection of technical skill, nothing in this Gallery, or possibly 
elsewhere, can surpass Mr. Alma T'adema’s portraits of ‘ Signor Amen- 
dola” and ‘‘ Herr Lowenstein.” The faces stand out from the canvas and 
seem literally to live. 


Speaking of portraits, there are more than enough of the ordinary 
kind, but two by Mr. Richmond, the portraits of ‘‘ Miss Dora Mirrlees ” and 
“* Miss Rosa Mirrlees”’ are beautiful not only by reason of the loveliness 
of the originals, but as works of Art. 


In the ‘Happy Warrior” by Mr. Watts the subject is most poetically 
treated. A youthful soldier has received his death wound, and mid the 
smoke of the battle field is discernible a fair face bending to kiss the lips 
of the dying man. 


In the East Gallery, Mr. Keeley Halswelle has one of his lovely river 
scenes, ‘‘ A bed of water-lilies.” ‘‘ Patience on a monument smiling at 
Grief,” is the title of a curious picture by Mr. Spencer Stanhope. A 
woman seated on some stonework is smiling scornfully at another woman, 
whose whole figure is expressive of extreme agony, and who has 
hidden her face in the lap of her unsympathetic companion. ‘ By the 
Tideless Dolorous Midland sea,” is a clever study by Mrs. John Collier, of 
two undraped female figures on a level stretch of sandy shore. i To those 
who like to seek for traces of alliance between science and art it may be 
interesting to know that Mrs. Collier is a daughter of Professor Huxley. 


A powerful, though not at all an ideal treatment of Greeks of the 


classic age, is given in Mr. Storey’s picture “‘ Msop.” Mr. Albert Moore, 


as usual, represents the ideal Greek beauty in the girl lying half-asleep, in 
the work he calls ‘‘ Red Berries.” Diligent search for the ‘* motif” of the 
name, reveals a minute spray of a plant on which are some scarlet berries. 


Many and other pictures well deserve mention, and the impression of the 
‘whole that I carried away with me was of a collection of paintings in 
which originality of conception and skill in execution were beyond the 
average. The Grosvenor Gallery offers an agreeable change from the dead 
level of mediocrity, to which we are accustomed year after year by so much 
that finds a home on the walls of the Ruyal Academy. 

ELizaBETH CRACKNELL. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
THis month gives us a foretaste of autumn, and we are reminded of the 
Homeric line: ‘‘ Leaves have their time to fall and wither at the north 
wind’s blast.” And the rake and the broom have to be called into use to 
keep the garden and grounds from becoming unsightly. Now, also, is the 
pleasant time of fruit gathering, which should be attended to in all cases 
as the sorts ripen. If plums cannot be protected from wasps, etc., they 
might be taken off and laid on a dry surface where draught will not pass 
over to shrivel them up. Pears and Apples are ready to pick when the 
pips begin to change color. In the flower garden much pressing work has 
to be overtaken this month. If Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, are to be 
grown in pots, they should be potted without delay; use plenty of broken 
pots placed compactly in the bottom for draining. Turfy loam, free from 
wire-worm, mixed with a little sharp sand answers well for growing 
them in. Water after potting, and stand on a bottom where worms cannot 
work. If they are protected from heavy rains, so much the better. Indeed, 
nothing, however hardy, takes well with heavy rains or frost when they 
are in pots. The propagation of all kinds of summer decorative plants 
should be proceeded with. Calceolarias do well in October or even into 
November, and are easily wintered where stuck in a cold frame. Bulb 
planting and potting are generally begun this month, though for the open 
ground November does as well, except where they are wanted early and in 
succession. Tulips, which are hardy bulbs, may be planted in groups, beds, 
or rows, keeping each color by itself; rows of different colors have a 
very showy and effective appearance, and are easily managed in this way. 
Hyacinths, if wanted early, can be potted at once, a few pieces of broken 
pots should be placed over the bottom of the pot, then a little of the 
toughest of the soil for drainage; then fill the pot with good turfy loam 
mixed with rotted cow-dung and sharp river sand, fill this in loosely, 
towering it up about the pot rim a couple of inches or so: on the apex of 
this soil place now a handful of sharp sand, on this place the base 
of the bulb, then with your hands press the bulb and soil down into 
the pot till the surface is about half an inch below the rim with 
the bulb firmly set in the soil, its eye just above the surface, give 
@ moderate watering, and let the pots stand till the surface of the 
soil is nearly dry, then place them in some spot out of the way. Put 
six inches of sand, old tan, or coal ashes over the surface of the pots, 
in this allow them to remain till the crowns have grown nearly an inch. 
Then lift out the pots, clear all the surface of soil, brush them clean, and 
put them ina frame and give plenty of light and air; by-and-bye place 
them in a little heat, say 50° to 55°, and force into flower. Hyacinths can 
be had in flower from November till April. Narcissus, Tulips, and Jon- 
quils can be grown in pots, treated the same as Hyacinths. All bulbs 
require to be well ‘‘ fed’ to have them fine—liquid manure should be ad - 
ministered to them freely. Now is a good time to put in cuttings of 
Roses. If carefully prepared, and put in now, they will make nice-rooted 
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plants by Spring. Pieces taken off with a ‘‘ heel,” and placed in a sandy 
soil, in a sheltered position, will do well. Look closely after suckers on 
young plants; they grow with great vigor at this season. Hybrid, China 
Teas, and Bourbons can be grown on in pots to flower through the 
Autumn, in the greenhouse, cold pit, or other cool structure. Perpetuals 
are easily forced where a little heat can be given, with attention to insects. 
Violets, potted and grown in a cold frame, will flower profusely during 
the short days, and what can be sweeter than a bouquet of these? Who 
does not feel with Perdita in a ‘‘ Winter’s Tale ”’: 
“ Violets dim 
Are swee‘er than the lids of Juno’s eyes by Cytherea’s breath.” 

Plants of them lifted carefully with balls, and planted thickly in a cold 
frame near the glass, will give plenty of flowers. Plenty of air and water 
when they become dry is nearly all the attention necessary after they are 
established in their winter quarters. If hardy annuals are wanted for 
spring flowering, this month is a good time to sow them; they should be 
established before winter. All hardy seedlings, such as Polyanthus, 
Sweet Williams, etc., may be planted out where they are to bloom. Del- 
phinium formosum, Dielytra spectabilis, and many such plants, can be 
dug out of the ground, potted in the ordinary soil and, forced gently, will 
flower freely through the winter and spring, and help to keep the green- 
house gay. Mignonette in pots requires plenty of air and light when 
growing. Plants in windows require careful management, as cold winds 
and frost (enough to destroy many things) may be expected ; better to take 
the more tender things in at night. W. Exper. 




















(Concluded from page 60.) 


THE September moon shone broadly over Venice, and Bruno 
stood leaning lazily against one of the columns which stood at 
the foot of the broad white steps of the Mocenigo Palazzo, its 
base washed by the waters of the blue Adriatic Sea. In the glo- 
rious prime of his manhood, in the gracious beauty of his 
strength and vigor, he leaned there, gazing with those deep eyes 
of his at the ripples as they danced in the moonlight, at the bril- 
liant full-faced moon hanging in the shimmering air. “How 
zood life is; how beautiful Nature is ;” he mused, with a smile 
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on his lips. “ Yet fools talk of hell-fire, and curse their brothers, 
under this serene expanse, amid this infinitude of worlds.” 

The moon-rays floated across the water, until the side of the 
canal which skirted the Mocenigo Palazzo lay in darkest shadow. 
None could see a gondola that slid swiftly and silently on till it 
lay at rest in the dimness beside the steps on which Bruno 
lounged in his careless restful ease. 


“How beautiful life is without the Gods,’ he murmured. 
“Mighty universal mother! calm, serene, changing amid change- 
lessness; marvellous in beauty; glorious in majesty; would 
they have me blaspheme thee that I might worship their puny 
fancies? O Eternal Beauty!” and he sprang to his feet, stretch- 
ing out his arms to the infinite expanse: “O boundless space ! 
How could IJ live without thy fetterless freedom ? how could I 
exist without thy radiant” ..... 


The melodious voice rang out in its joy into the sweet evening 
air, and as its music rose a grating sound was heard; see! that 
shadowed gondola is at the steps ; masked figures spring out and 
stain the moonlight with their darkness; a black cloak is flung 
over the sunny head and stifles the harmony of the glorious tones 
into a gasp that is like a death-rattle ; the eyes have looked their 
last on the freedom of the dancing wavelets ; never again shall 
those arms stretch out fetterless towards the boundless blue. 
Giordano Bruno is in the grip of the Inquisition, and never again, 
O noble soldier of Liberty, shall thine eyes range in freedom over 
the glory that has sunned thee from thy birth, and has become 
incarnate in the radiance of thy shadowless joy in life. 


* % % od * % 


It is dark, drear and damp in that low chamber where Bruno 
lies, a grim circle round him. He is naked, and he lies on a 
frame, his ancles and his wrists bound tightly, and the sunny 
head thrown back ; dauntless are brow and lip ; fearless the bright 
brave eyes ; and see that figure, crouching in the shadow;; it is 
Judas; it is Giovanni Mocenigo, who has betrayed him to his 
doom. 

“Come forth, Giovanni!” croaked a voice through the dark- 
ness. “Reveal the blasphemy thou hast confessed.” 

Judas was dragged within the range of those star-bright eyes, 
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and shrank and cowered under their light ; his lips muttered, 
but could not speak. 

“Nay! let the lad go,” rang out the sweet full tones in their 
ancient music, shaming the harsh echoes of the cell. “Let the 
lad go ; poor boy! he knows not what he has done. I make his 
confession for him. I have taught him the glories of science. I 
have unveiled to him the wonders of the stars. I have lifted one 
corner of the veil that hides the mighty mother from her children. 
Let the lad go. What need to torture a child when you are set 
to murder a man ?” 

“Blasphemer! heretic! the rack shall teach thee faith,” 
foamed the masked inquisitor beside him, and at a sign the 
wheels turned, and the pulleys creaked, and under the fearful 
strain the sweat of agony streamed from the naked body, and 
brow and lips were writhen with the intolerable pain. 

“ Now, heretic, recant. Now pray for mercy to the God thou 
hast blasphemed, to the Church thou hast abandoned. Apostate 
monk, confess thy master. Recant thy heresies, and even now 
mercy is thine.” 

“Truth that I have worshipped, keep me true,” fell from the 
white lips, gasping in their pain. And the bright head fell back, 
and merciful Nature drew the veil of a swoon over the awful 
agony. 

The Christians lifted the strained body from the rack, and 
cast it, senseless, into a dungeon far below the level of the waves 
that lapped against the castle walls. And, O children! for six 
years Giordano Bruno lay, for truth’s sake, in that cell. No sun- 
light ever touched him ; no friend’s voice ever reached his weary 
ear; no smile ever met his aching eyes; no book cheered his 
loneliness ; no pen was granted to his numbed and weary hand. 
He was living buried in the tomb. Such mercy gave the Christian 
to the man who dared to think. 

* % * a Be a ue 

Eight years have passed, six in the tomb at Venice, and two 
since in Rome. The last two have been passed in controversy, 
and something of the old delight in strife has awakened in the 
long-stifled breast. But is this Bruno? The sunny hair has 
bleached in the darkness of the Venice dungeon ; the bright eyes 
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are bleared when the unused sunlight touches them ; the strong 
limbs are bent and weak as those of an old man. The Christians 
have starved and tortured his life out of him. The heretic is old, 
in the prime of his manhood. 

But now the eight years’ martyrdom is nearly over. For the 
last time he stands before his judges. He is excommunicated as 
Atheist; he is declared contumacious and irreconcilable ; he is 
handed over to the civil officers, to be punished “without shed- 
ding of blood”—grim formula of hypocrisy that doomed the 
heretic to the awful agony of the stake. 

Then sprang Bruno to his feet ; they had forced him to his 
knees to listen to his sentence. Once more rang out clear the voice 
whose music had been harshened in the dungeon: “I think that 
you pronounce that sentence with more fear than I feel in hearing 
it.’ And head erect, and face well-nigh joyful, he walked steadily 
from the hall. 

“Eight days’ grace was yet given him, in which to recant and 
deny the truth he believed ; but Bruno had not taught all through 
Europe, and borne eight long years of dungeon pain, to turn 
recreant now to his mistress Truth. The1l7thof February dawns, 
and the day of his death is here. To the Champ de Flore they 
take him, through a howling, fanatic crowd, composed in great 
part of pilgrims ; they have clad him in the sulphur-colored garb 
of heresy, hideous with pictured devils, and flames and crosses; 
but the dress cannot mar his grandeur of dignity, as he walks 
calmly on, his eyes bright, his forehead serene, his step firm and 
steady ; a priest pushes forward, and presses on him a crucifix, 
but Bruno turns away his head, and will not touch it ; they bind 
him to the stake, and no word opens his lips; the flames rise 
around him, but no cry escapes him ; to the end he is as serene as 
though he felt no agony, and the last glimpse the crowd catches of 
his face, ere the flame sears it, shows it calmly proud as ever ; 
and now the smoke and the fire surround him, and Giordano 
Bruno is gone for evermore.” 

Gone? Ah! notso! Bruno lives while men can honor courage, 
and love can reverence the grave of a noble heart. He died, but 
from his stake rings out the message he left, which may fitly 
form his epitaph : 


“TO KNOW HOW TO DIE IN ONE CENTURY, IS TO LIVE FOR 
ALL CENTURIES TO COME.” ANNIE BESANT. 
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Real Heroes. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 
Parr II. 
“ Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 
iT was in the year after his return from Rome that Luther, now 
become Doctor of Divinity and styled Dr. Martin Luther, struck 
his first blow at the power of the Church of Rome. 

Leo X., who had succeeded Julian V.as Pope, was just then 
engaged in his great scheme of building the famous church of St. 
Peter. Little reverence had he for the faith named after Christ, 
and he once spoke of Christianity as “a profitable fable.” His 
great desire was to render his own name for ever famous by 
building, at Rome, a church that should be the grandest in the 
whole world, and so long as he attained his end he cared little 
how the needed money was procured. Many foolish people 
believed that he had power to obtain pardon from Heaven for 
their sins, and thus to save them from ages of torment, which the 
Christian’s “God of Love” was supposed to have in store for them. 
The Pope himself was far too clever to believe in such nonsense, 
but if the foolish people, so he reasoned, liked to pay for his 
supposed pardons, and so set their minds at ease, their money 
would fill his coffers and help to build St. Peter’s Church. 

Like wild-fire the news spread throughout Europe that the 
Pope was willing to grant indulgences (pardon for sins) to all 
such as would pay for the same, and a scoundrel monk, named 
Tetzel, was appointed to collect indulgence-money throughout 
Saxony. The quiet streets of Germany were soon alive with 
magnificent processions. Gay silken banners, whereon were 
emblazoned the Papal arms, floated in the air. There were white- 
robed priests, bearing candles and banners, chanting choristers, 
softly tinkling bells. All these sights and sounds delighted the 
simple German folk, and no doubt helped to lull asleep for awhile 
their common sense and to impress them with the power of the 
great Pope, so mighty that he was even able to obtain pardon for 
their sins from God himself. In all the churches massive iron 
dishes were placed at the foot of the altars, ready to receive 
indulgence-money. The poor,simple-hearted peasants, impressed 
by the chanting, the bell-ringing, the candles, the gorgeous 
banners, and the sermons of such men as Tetzel, went into the 
churches and flung their hard-won earnings into the iron dishes. 
No matter if their children might want bread for many a day to 
come ; they themselves were saved from hell-fire. Such supreme 
selfishness had sprung up in the people’s hearts, the fruit of seed 
sown there by the teaching of Christian priests. Day by day 
grew fuller the stately pile of St. Peter’s. People admired and 
wondered, and much praise was given to the Pope for his taste 
and skill in choosing the best artists that the world contained to 
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fashion and decorate and perfect the great work. But there were 
some, and among them was Martin Luther, who felt that the 
great cathedral was being built by the sweat and tears of many 
honest, hard-working men and women, cheated out of their hard- 
won savings by foul and specious lies. Luther heard that Tetzel 
was on his way to Wittenberg. His blood boiled within him at 
the thought, and he resolved, if possible, to prevent the good-for- 
nothing monk’s entrance irto the town where he himself was 
professor and preacher. He wrote indignant letters to several 
bishops and Church dignitaries, but they were all too much in 
fear of the Pope to take any action in the matter. Luther him- 
self was brave as a lion, and since he had been in Rome, cared 
not a straw for the Pope’s authority. He went about, preaching 
vehemently and eloquently against indulgences, and at the same 
time set to work to prepare a set of theses (or arguments), in 
which he disputed the Pope’s right to sell pardons, and pointed 
out that a most wicked and impious fraud was being practised by 
the Church of Rome on the mass of the German people, as well 
as on the poorer classes throughout Europe. On the 3lst October, 
1537, he affixed these ninety-five theses to the door of the prin- 
cipal Church in Wittenburg, and undertook to defend them 
against all attacks. The assembled students vigorously applauded 
their professor, and Luther was looked upon as a hero in 
Wittenberg. 

Before a fortnight from that time, a copy of the theses was in 
the hands of every German who could read, and Luther’s fame 
had spread throughout Europe. Many admired the fearless spirit 
who had courage to assail the all-powerful Pope, and boldly and 
fearlessly to protest against a great wrong done to the poorer 
classes by the Church of Rome; but none ventured to befriend 
the man who dared act thus, and for some time Luther had to 
fight alone and singlehanded. Tetzel and his friends assailed and 
villified him by every means in their power, and at length obtained 
from the Pope a bill of excommunication against him. This meant 
that all his writings were to be publicly burnt, and that unless 
within sixty days from that time he had publicly abandoned his 
opinions, everybody was to avoid him and to refuse him food, 
shelter, and companionship, under pain of the Pope’s displeasure. 
But the Wittenberg students cared little for the Pope. Far dearer 
to them than any Pope was Martin Luther, their own dear profes- 
sor, who had taught them and lectured to them. 

On the 10th December, 1520, a great fire was kindled in the 
town of Wittenberg, and therein, in the presence of the assembled 
townsfolk and students, Luther solemnly cast the Papal Bull. 
“ Because,” he said, “thou hast troubled the Lord’s saints, let 
eternal fire consume thee.” The students rejoiced, and sang a 
triumphant 7e Deum round the burning pile, flinging into the 
flames a second Bull sent by the Pope. Luther confessed that 
before committing this act of daring he had trembled, but when 
it was accomplished he declared that he was better pleased than 
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with any act of his life. A storm had now burst, he said, that 
would not end till the day of judgment. Great was the Pope’s 
wrath when he heard of this act of public defiance. At first he 
had made light of Luther’s writings, and had spoken of them 
contemptuously as “the work of a drunken German.” But now 
he felt that this fearless, earnest monk must be suppressed at all 
costs. Soon afterwards he summoned Luther to attend a Diet (or 
Parliament) of the Empire at Worms, and there make public 

defence of his writings and conduct. Luther’s friends implored 

{ him not to attend the Diet. They spoke of the dangers of such a 
journey. True, the Emperor had granted a safe-conduct to Worms 

and back, but John Huss, they urged, had gone on such an errand 

a century ago, and in spite of safe-conducts and royal promises, 

had been arrested, tried, and burnt to death. But Luther was not 

to be frightened out of his duty. If his heart quailed as he 
thought that he might probably share the fate of Huss and other 
martyrs for truth’s sake, he gave no outward sign of fear. 

“Christ lives,” he cried, “and I will go to Worms to brave the 

gates of Hell and the powers of the air!” 

He set out on his fateful journey in a cart, accompanied by 
three friends ; a herald, in imperial coat of arms, riding in front. 
When the little procession reached Erfiirt, Luther learnt that his 
writings had just been publicly burnt there by the Emperor’s 
orders. The herald asked whether he still wished to proceed 
to Worms. “I will go,” he replied, “if there are as many devils 
in Worms as there are tiles upon the house-tops. Though they 
burnt Huss, they could not burn the truth.” 

When Luther at length reached Wittenberg, and appeared 
before the Diet, it seemed at first as though the courage which 
had till now sustained his brave spirit was about to desert him in 
his hour of greatest need. As he entered, late one evening, the 
grand hall where sat the members of the Diet, the sight that met 
his eyes was enough to make the stoutest heart quail. There was 
the young Emperor, Charles V., monarch of the mightiest empire 
in the world; there were famous warriors, powerful nobles, 
bishops, archbishops, and cardinals ; in fact all the power, wealth, 
dignity, authority of Europe. 

As Luther looked round upon this brilliant assembly, he met 
many a glance of scorn, anger, defiance ; many a look that said,. 
as plainly as words could speak : “ Heretic! Now gladly would 
we burn you, as our forefathers burnt John Huss !” 

An officer of the court pointed to some books lying on a side 
table, and asked Luther if they were his. “They are mine,” 
replied, Luther; but his voice faltered ; his manner was ner- 
vous ; his frame trembled. His enemies rejoiced, believing his 
courage to be failing him. But the next morning he appeared 
before the Diet calm, firm, courageous ; ready to endure, for the 
sake of truth, the worst fate his enemies might have in store for 
him. It was a grand sight; one of the grandest recorded in 
history, when one man, clad in the simple black robe of a monk, 
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stood up alone before that great assembly and pleaded, with ear- 
nest, passionate eloquence, in behalf of truth and religious free- 
dom. Luther declared that he would not and could not recant, 
for, said he, ‘‘a man must not act contrary to his conscience.” 
**My conscience,” he continued, “ My conscience and the Word 
of God hold me prisoner; therefore I may not and will not 
— ! Here I stand! I cannot do otherwise ; God help me! 
Amen.” 


That evening, when the meeting of the Diet was ended, it was 
the opinion of many of the members—of the bishops and other 
church dignitaries more especially, that Luther should at once be 
sent to a dungeon, there to await his trial as an arch-heretic. 
But other members, touched by the monk’s noble heroism and 
dauntless courage, insisted that he should be allowed to depart in 
safety. The upshot was that he left the Diet a free man, his hand 
tingling from the warm pressure of many a friendly duke or 
baron, who liked him in despite of his (to them) new and strange 
opinions. When at length he reached his lodging, he threw up 
his hands, exclaiming, “I am through! I am through! If I had 
a thousand heads they should be struck off one by one before | 
would retract.” 


After this every means were tried to induce him to change his 
opinions, but in vain; so at last he was allowed to return to 
Wittenberg under the safe conduct of his friend, the Elector of 
Saxony. Knowing that Luther must travel in peril of his life, 
the Elector Frederick managed, by a clever stratagem, to place 
him for awhile out of reach of the vengeance of both Pope and 
Emperor. He caused Luther, as the latter was returning to 
Wittenberg, to be seized by two armed men, who conveyed him 
to the secluded castle of Wartburg. There, for two years, he was 
safely hidden, without its being known that his friend, the Elector, 
had had any hand in his disappearance. During this time he 
laid aside his monk’s gown, let his beard grow, and dressed like a 
gentleman of the period. Often he wandered about the neigh- 
boring forest, plucking flowers or wild strawberries. Sometimes 
he went a hunting with the rest of the Elector’s guests, but most 
of his time was occupied, during his stay at the Wartburg, in 
translating the Bible from Latin into German. To this day the 
Bible, as translated by Luther, is used in Germany. At length, 
after having lived two years in the Wartburg, hearing that his 
presence was much needed in Wittenberg, he returned there 
secretly in the disguise of a trooper. Wittenberg now began to 
be looked upon as the fountain head of the Reformation, and ~ 
students flocked thither from all quarters to see and hear the 
famous Dr. Luther. One of the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
most disliked by Luther was that forbidding priests to marry, and 
in 1525 he put his own views into force by marrying Catherine of 
Bora, formerly a nun. She has been described as sensible, warm- 
hearted, and affectionate; Luther himself said of her: “She is 
gentle, obedient, and kind in all things, far beyond my hopes.” 
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His marriage was a very happy one. Those who have written 
his memoirs tell us about the pleasant hours he used to spend in 
his garden at Wittenberg—writing, singing, gardening, or turning 
his lathe—Catherine of Bora seated beside him, their children 
playing near them, and the father saying quaint and pithy things 
about the flowers, the birds, or the stars, as it happened, or talking 
in his earnest, imaginative fashion about the God of his faith, the 
heaven wherein he hoped to meet again the wife and children of 
his love. 

Luther, in common with us all, had a weak as well as a noble 
side to his character. He shared the popular superstition of his 
day, and believed in witchcraft, although he held magic to be an 
“unmixed imposture,” and said of astrology, “I have no patience 
with such stuff.” If there were not so much, so very much in 
his character that calls forth our reverence and loving admiration, 
his profound faith in the devil would excite our ridicule. To his 
thinking this wicked wily devil was always lurking about trying 
to snare and trap human souls for their destruction, as he himself 
had seen hares snared and trapped in Wartburg forest. 

In spite of his reverence for a belief in the Bible, he could be 
critical of that at times. He objected to the Epistle of James, 
and said of the Book of Jonah: “The story of, Jonah is more 
incredible than any poet’s fable. If it were not in the Bible I 
should laugh at it. He was three days in the belly of a great 
fish! Why, the fish would have digested him in three hours, and 
converted him into its own flesh and blood. The miracle of the 
Red Sea was nothing to this. The sequel, too, is so foolish— 
when he is released he begins to rave and expostulate, and make 
himself miserable about a gourd.” Then, remembering that he 
was speaking of the Bible, he exclaimed, “it is a great mystery !” 
trying, as many lesser spirits than he have tried, to stifle in such 
fashion honest doubt, and cover over ugly gaps in his faith in 
the so-called “ Word of God.” J. 

(To be continued.) 








About Crabs. 


An EXpeERIence oF Our New Crum Reporter. 


(This funny story comes from the other side of the world, from the Newcastle 
Herald of the United States.] 

‘‘T nave come to the conclusion that I can catch crabs better when I 
am rowing a boat than on the rocks,” said our New Chum Reporter, 
resignedly, yesterday. 

He had on a ragged white coat, very dirty, and covered with seaweed 
and slime. His trousers were torn at the knees. His face was jagged in 
places, and his right hand was bandaged up. He carried a stick with a 
straightened fish-hook at the end of it, and a basket containing odds and 
ends which looked like the claws and remnants of crayfish or lobsters. 
His hat was dented in several places, and looked as if it had been in 
trouble ; and his general appearance was a disgrace to the office. 
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‘** Where, in the name of all that is idiotic, have you been ?’’ we asked. 

‘** Catching, or rather trying to catch, crabs,” he replied. Then he 
proceeded to relate his adventures. 

‘** You see,” he said, ‘‘ I have a special weakness for crabs. I like them 
boiled, or scraped and served on the half shell with egg and bread crumb. 
In the old country I used to buy them, and when I came out here I missed 
the dainty. When I asked a Newcastle fisherman for a crab, he said he 
did not deal in apples, and the oysterman told me that kind of bivalve 
-did not grow here. 

‘** One day I was on the beach, and I saw what Ithought a fly moving 
along sideways in a hurry. The domestic fly never runs away from a 
fellow. It always makes for his nose, especially if his hands be engaged 
at the time; so I regarded this supposed fly curiously. I took out my 
pocket microscope and examined it, and found it was a crab! 

‘You can imagine my joy. I went into the School of Arts and borrowed 
all the books on crab-catching that glorious institute possessed. When I 
asked the secretary for them, he began a conversation on the relative 
merits of Hanlan and Laycock, and talked about some people named 
Cruise, Sherman, Hickey, and others. I asked what that had to do with 
crab-catching, and he replied that he thought I was arowing man. And 
then he laughed. 

‘* However, he sent out to the bookseller’s, and borrowed some volumes 
for me. He explained that a subscriber had just emptied the shelves, and 
a messenger had taken away all the precious books from the library. 

P ‘**T replied, ‘ That accounted for the scarcity of drays in the city that 
ay.’ 

‘** Well, hardly,’ said the courteous secretary, ‘ for the messenger took 
all the books away in his pocket !’ 

** Anyhow, I got the books, and studied up the subject, and then took 
the wife and family on the beach to see their bread-winner catch crabs, 
and thus add to the frugal evening meal. I had a stick with a straight- 
ened fishhook on it—the same you see now—and [ took along a clothes- 
basket to cart home the day's catch. Of course the maid-servants and the 
olive branches were in attendance to help carry the spoil. 

**T thought those crabs would hurry along the open, and that then with 
the aid of the microscope, I could prod them as they ran. But they did 
not come. Then one of the maids suggested that the crab was shy, and as 
a rule sought the seclusion of the clefts and crannies in the rocks. 

‘**T then began to peer beneath the boulders, and there I saw them, 
looking like women in a temper, with their arms (or claws) folded, and 
their eyes glaring. I fixed one fellow and prodded at him. I might as 
well have prodded at Memnon with a penknife. He guarded the blow, 
and the straightened hook bent back nearly into its original form. I beat 
it out with my heel, and went for that crab again; but this time he 
retreated further into his lair. Then I lay down, regardless of the 
starchiness of my white coat, the glossiness of my masher hat, or the set 
of my trousers, and grabbed at that crab tooth and nail. Hein his turn 
went for me mouth and claw, and a Homeric struggle ensued, which I 
must confess I got the worst of. Entrenched behind, or rather between 
the walls of his lair of prehistoric basalt, he awaited the thrust of the 
deadly spear, and with his ironclad claw turned it aside, bending the 
yielding steel as if it were a twig. Quick as thought I repaired the 
damage, and followed up the charge. 

** Here I heard an ominous sound, and discovered that the excitement 
and the rocks had rent the right knee of my nether garments. 

** But what was Cobley’s sixteen aud sixpenny to vanquishing a demoniac 
crab who thus resisted me? I went to the charge again and again, split 
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more of Cobley, dented in my hat, cut my face with the rocks, ran the 
hook into my fingers in the many times I straightened it, and at length, 
meeting no further resistance, discovered that my enemy was dead. 

‘** Then I scooped him out. He came from his lair in small pieces. First 
a claw, then a leg, then a bit of shell, then some yellow jelly, and lastly, 
two glazed, reproachful, staring eyes, that had become unattached during 
the conflict. Well, I took up the remnants, put them in the clothes 
basket, and tackled more crabs, but the result was always the same. [ 
vanquished in the long run, but they always gave up in bits. I have not 
caught a whole one all day, and I think he is the pluckiest creature I have 
ever met. 

** I will now go and buy some sticking plaster, but I must say my servant 
girl had no right to ‘rub in the salt’ after my failure. She asked me 
demurely, ‘if we would have minced crab for breakfast ? ’”’ 
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SHAKESPEARE ACROSTIC. 
The initials give the name of the hero of a tragedy. 
1 


Was drowned where ‘the willow grows ascaunt the brook.” 
A stm of Athens. 

A noble mind, “ like sweet belle jangled out of tune and harsh.” 
Wife of the villain who ant an innocent lady's death. 
Found his daughters’ ingratitude * sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” 
Suffered from ‘ love-in-idlenes ” administered by Puck. 


Wooed and won his lady-love in the Forest of Arden. 
[8 marks. 


BURIED POETS. 

1. I advise you to take at seven o’clock a row on the river. 2. Let us 
go to Moscow; perhaps it will be cooler there. 3. Ho! odorous pine 
woods. 4. The sad ant envies the busy bee. 5. Sam, ill-toned cur, be 
quiet. 6. Call your brother Francis out ; he, you, and I will play tennis. 


(This counts as two puzzles.) [8 marks. 

CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Je suis le capitaine de vingt cinq soldats, et sans moi Paris serait 
pris. [4 marks. 


If a cobbler loses his tools, why is he like a ruined bankrupt ? [2 marks. 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

1. How many hours a day must 42 boys work, to do in 45 days what 27 
men can do in 28 days of 10 hours long; the work of a boy being half that 
of a man P [8 marks. 

2. A squad of 11 boys fired 10 shots each at a target, and scored 286. 
20 bull’s-eyes were made, and 11 misses. How many centres and outers 
were there? (N.B.—A bull’s-eye scores 4, acentre 3, and an outer 2.) [8 
marks. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
CuarabdeE.—Bubble-and-Squeak. 
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DovsLeE Square Worp. 
Ice Land 
Can Area 
End Neat 
Date 
ConuNnDRUMS. 
1. When they make twenty-two (22). 
2. U, V, W, X, Y, Z, because they come after tea (T). 
Crackep Novts. 
1. In Roman notation, II represents two, V five, M one thousand. 
Divide II by V, and you get M = one thousand. 


2. Let x represent the whole length of rod in inches, Then 
© 8 8 Ow Le ne 
10+ 201 30+ 40' 50° 60t 
L. C. M. of denominators— 600. 
”. 602+ 302+ 202+ 15z+1224 10x+181,200—6002. 
..4532= 181,200. 


181,20€ 


.. Length of rod—=400 inches. 


Nut 2 several correspondents attempted to crack by arithmetic, but 
few have succeeded in giving a correct answer. The method given above 
is safer. Marks have been credited for as much working as was correct in 
each case. 





Torat Marks Posstpiz, 26.—Beelzebub, Captain Nemo, Scheherezade, 
26 marks; Hawkeye, Quicksilver, 24; Thasso, 19; Aladdin, 17; Our 
Corner Man, Hypatia, 16; Cromwell, Mignonette, Ottilie, Wanda, 14; 
Eureka, Jumbo, 10; Loki, Valiant, 8. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—Wanpa and Orritie: I am afraid you work your 
puzzles together ; this is against rules. In your vase two heads are not 
better than one, for you copy each other’s blunders.—A. F.: Thanks ; we 
are not in want of stories just now. Ouivia. Your answers, posted at 
Stockport, on August 13th, were too late. Answers must reach London 
not later than the 12th of each month. 





Prizes.—H. J. Lesemann should have been H. J. Sesemann., 





Youne Forks’ Puzzie-Corner Rvues. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 191. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63,. 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books wil) be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given 
to those who gained most marks during the year. 
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